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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, INC. 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


SHERATON - PLAZA HOTEL 


Boston, Massachusetts 


December 28, 29, 30, 31, 1952 


PROGRAM * 


Sunday, December 28 
2:30-5:30 P.M.—Registration 
3:00-5:30 P.M.—Executive Com- 


mittee Meeting 


(Parlor 131 Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 


6:00 P.M.—Delegates are invited to a complimentary 
supper at the famous Red Coach Inn, Bos- 
ton, with the Boston Chapter of NATS, as 
host. Entertainment by the Beacon Hill 
Bell Ringers. 


Monday. December 29 


8:30 A.M.-5 P.M.—Registration .... Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 
Exhibits — Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 
9 A.M.—General Meeting 
President Walter Allen Stults, presiding 
Official Greeting and Response 
9:30 A.M.—Symposium—“Voice Therapy” .. Ballroom 
Chairman, Burton Garlinghouse (Akron, Ohio) 
(a) “The Medical Aspects of Voice Therapy”. Dr. 
David W. Brewer (Syracuse, N. Y.) 
(b) “Initial Clinical Trial of Voice Therapy and its 
Results”. David Blair McClosky (Boston, Mass. ) 
(c) A Film—*Fundamentals of Voice Therapy”. 
(d) “The Principles of Voice Therapy as Applied 
to Teaching of Singing’. Oren Lathrop Brown 
(St. Louis, Mo.) 


Luncheon Period 


2:00 P.M.—Voceal Clinic 
Chairman, Grace Leslie (New York City ) 
Panel:—Dale V. Gilliland (Columbus, Ohio) 
Louis Nicholas (Nashville, Tenn. ) 
George Newton (Indianapolis, Ind.) 
Frederick Protheroe (Detroit, Mich. ) 
4:30 P.M.—Meeting of all District Officers .. Parlor 131 
Burton Garlinghouse, Fourth Vice- 
President, presiding 


8:00 P.M.—Symposium, “The Singer and 
Television” 

.... Chairman, Dolf Swing (New York City) 

Carl Beier (Brooklyn, N. Y.) Speaker of the Evening 

(a) The problem of the singer on TV is that of being 
seen (1) close-up; (2) intimately and (3) by 
viewers who are in their own homes. 

(b) This requires that the singer express himself 
(1) visually as well as vocally; (2) as one 
human being to another; (3) honestly from 
within. 

(c) Technical requirements can be reduced to re- 
garding (1) the camera as a substitute for the 
viewer’s eye; (2) the microphone as his listening 
ear. 

(d) Television only emphasizes the continuing neces- 
sity of (1) understanding the lyric and dramatic, 
as well as musical form and content of material; 
(2) and being able to protect these aurally and 
visually in a manner suitable to the relationship 
of performer and listener. Even the singer and 
teacher who ignore television itself will find it 
molding audience standards and response in the 


Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 


*Convention agenda as compiled at the time of THE 


public auditorium and other media of music; 
and affecting the student’s work and attitude in 
the studio by its own pervasive influence. 


Tuesday, December 30 


.—Registration .... Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 
Exhibits ........ Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 
9:00 A.M.—“Opera Symposium” Ballroom 
Chairman, Arthur Gerry New York City) 
Dr. Elemer Nagy (Hartford, Conn. ) 
(Noted stage director and designer ) 
Frank Pandolfi (Hartford, Conn.) 
(Executive Director of the Connecticut 
Opera Association ) 


8:30 A.M.-5 P.M 


Luncheon Period 


2 P.M.—**Choral Symposium” Ballroom 

Chairman. Henry Veld (Rock Island, Ill.) 

Section I; Short Lecture “Prerequisites for Good 
Choral Singing.” 

Section II; “Establishment of technique through 
the aid of vocal exercises.” 

Section III; “Rehearsal on materials—using the 
assembled group as the chorus. 

“Rehearsal Procedures for Male Choruses” 
Marshall Bartholomew (New Haven, Conn. ) 
6:15 P.M.—Annual Banquet Ballroom 
President Walter Allen Stults, presiding 
Guest Speaker—Mr. Cyrus Durgin (Boston, Mass. ) 
(Subject to be announced. ) 

Premier Performance of Scarlatti’s two-act opera “The 
Triumph of Honor or The Rake’s Reform” in a new 

version in English by Sarah Caldwell and Charles 
Lawrie, based on the original manuscript. To be per- 
formed by the Boston University Opera Workshop, 
directed by Sarah Caldwell; scenery and _ lighting 
designed by Georgianna Wilnot and Walter Cavallieri 
of the workshop staff. Among the singers, many of 
whom have sung with the New England Opera Theatre 
and all of whom are art students at Boston University, 
will be Carolyn Cameron, Norma Giust, Catherine 
Johnson, Richard McCloon, Robert Nesrobian, Adam 
Petroski, Robert Rue and Arlene Stone. 


Wednesday, December 31 

8:30 A.M.-5 P.M.—Exhibits .......... Sheraton-Plaza Hote! 

9 A.M.—“‘Information Please” Ballroom 
Chairman, Dr. James R. Houghton (Boston, Mass. ) 
Panel:—Solon Alberti (New York City ) 

Richard De Young (Chicago, III.) 
Dr. Nellie Huger Ebersole (Detroit, Mich.) 
John Lester (Missoula, Montana ) 

10:30 A.M.—Open Meeting Ballroom 
“Problems concerning the future of N.A.T.S.” will be 
discussed. 

Chairman—Past-President Richard B. De Young (Chi 
cago, Ill.) 


Luncheon Period 
2 P.M.—Annual Business Meeting Ballroom: 
President Walter Allen Stults, presiding 
(a) Officers’ Reports 
(b) Committee Reports 
(c) New Business 


(d) ‘Auld Lang Syne” 
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BALANCED-TONE 


provide amazingly 


Exclusive Index Counter 
provides complete 
selectivity and instant 
location of any part 

of recorded reel! 


instantly. 


High-speed Forward and 


Rewind Lever responds 
to the touch of your a, tN 


finger. No backlash, no > 
danger of tape tearing! 


CONTROL co-ordinates 
amplifier and acoustic 
system response to 


realistic tonal quality. 


Automatic, simplified 
key-controls record, 
play, or stop recorder 


A Masterpiece of Tonal Quality and Operating Ease! 


To hear the new Revere 
“BALANCED-TONE” Tape Recorder 
is an unforgettable experience. What 
a thrill you'll get as each delicate 
sound, each musical note, is repro- 
duced with amazing depth of tone, 
breadth of range and height of realism 
heretofore obtainable only with pro- 
fessional broadcast equipment. 


Incorporating a sensational new 
development—the ‘“‘BALANCED- 
TONE” Control—with other exclu- 
sive electronic advancements, Revere 
has achieved an extraordinary wide 
frequency response (80 to 8,000 cycles 
per second) and rich tonal quality 
that has won the acclaim of many of 


the world’s leading musicians. Yet, _ 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY 


key-control operation of this record- 
ing triumph is extremely simple. 

Add to these features such out- 
standing advantages as 2 full hours 
recording per reel, lightweight port- 
ability, magnificent styling, glamorous 
beauty, low price—and you'll readily 
appreciate why this new Revere 
“BALANCED-TONE” Tape Recorder 
is the sensation of the industry, 


Revere T-700—Complete with microphone, 
radio attachment cord, 2 reels (one with 
tape) and carrying case ......... $225.00 
TR-800—Same as above with built-in radio.$250.00 


Special Studio Models—Speed 7.50 
T-10—Complete with microphone, radio attach- 
ment cord, 2 reels (one with tape) and carrying 


TR-20—Same as above with built-in radio . $260.00 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


BASS REFLEX SPEAKER—For use in 
auditoriums and schools where ultra 
fine musical reproduction is required. 
An exceptionally fine 12” Alnico V 
Speaker unit acoustically matched to a 
16"x22"x13” Bass-Reflex Cabinet. De- 
signed as a console base for the recorder. 
Lightweight, portable, with plug and 
canbe. TS-106 $49.50 


ACCESSORIES — For remote control: 
Hand Control $4.00; Foot Control 
$17.50; Adapter Cord Assembly $4.00. 
Ear Phone $10.50. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN 
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SONG RECITALS IN ENGLISH?* ...... 


By RADIANA PAZMOR, Professor of Voice, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Within the last few years, music critics on both coasts have been asking for song recitals 
entirely in English. Their arguments in favor of this idea have considerable plausibility; 
they are generally speaking as follows: 

1. The audience would like to know what the singer is singing about, and would get 
considerable more from music if they understood the text. 

2. Song recitals would be better attended if they were done entirely, or principally, 
in English. 

3. The average American singer pronounces the foreign languages so badly that any 
advantage that might be found in hearing the original text is lost. 


avoidable stumbling block in the trans'ator\ 
path. There is always a “wooden” , tality 
in English translations, in the ear ©’ one 
who is accustomed to other tongues. § cop. 
tend that the audience would lose far more 
than it would gain, in hearing prc cram 
only in English. I also contend (an. per. 
sonal experience bears me out) that with 
properly chosen material, properly pre. 
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One New York critic advanced the idea sented (which among other things nean of - 
that no singer could possibly sing well in all “When crows the cock at morn an outline of each song given verbal!y and g "0" |” 
languages, nor interpret the song literature of Ere the star-beams dwindle eloquently in English before it is sung, an, South 


all nations equally well, and that therefore 
the singer should specialize in one foreign 
language and sing only bi-lingual programs. 
There is a great deal to be said for this 
point of view. But there is also something to 
be said on the opposite side, and there are 
some concert goers, of whom I am one, 
who will deem it a sad day when only 
English is heard on our concert stages. 
First of all, to the critics who demand 
translations, | would say: What translations? 
Most of the great songs were written to 
verses by great poets. Anyone who has 


must I arise, forlorn, 
Hearth fire to kindle.” 

The noble straightforward accents of 
“Gesang Weylas” come from the translator's 
pen thus tortured: 

“The mists beguiled by thy sunny strand 

From ocean, chaplets for the Gods are 

turning 

Eternal waves ascending by vernal 

slopes lost youth regain” ! 

And for sheer gobbledygook, I give you, 
from “Hochbegliickt in deiner Liebe”: 

“Thro’ thy dear love fortuned highly, 


audience will accept the foreign la: guage 
and enjoy it. 

To the idea that the public would tum 
out in greater numbers for a progr im in 
English, I would reply that I do not !elieve 
so. Unfortunately, the American public 
(outside of the few great musical centers) 
does not go to hear programs, it goes to see 
personalities. I lament the dear departed 
days of the song recitalist. Those of \s who 
remember Julia Culp, and Tilly Coenen, 
Elena Gerhardt and the Louis Graveure of 
his early baritone days, know the great |a- 
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I occasion could not blame 
Tho’ like thee, in robbing slyly 
She so sweet a theft might claim!” 


attempted translation, regardless of song, 
knows what skill it takes. The difficulty 
of rendering the sense and spirit of a beauti- 


cune which exists in our present concert 
world. With the exception of Marion An- 
derson, and a very few others, the public 
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ful poem and at the same time of meeting 
the exigencies of rhyme and meter is all 
but insurmountable. Add to this the very 
necessary attribute of an understanding of 
the singer's peculiar problems, so as to 
make the text “singable,” plus the ability to 
fit the text to the music, and you have a 
rare bird indeed. 

Supposing this miracle is found (at the 
least a competent, skilled craftsman of a 
poet), who is to pay him for his work? It 
would take a lifetime to do the master 
works alone. I know of very few transla- 
tions which I could call even passable; 
most are hopelessly stilted, some beneath 
contempt. A recent edition of Schumann 
songs, for instance, issued by one of our 
largest American publishing firms, has 
translations that sound as though they had 
been written by a mid-Victorian spinster 
for use on valentines. Is this what we are 
to sing, to express the deathless accents 
of the great ones of all times? 

Here are a few examples, chosen at ran- 
dom from a well known edition of the 
songs of Hugo Wolf. The first stanza of 
“Das verlassene Miagdlein” in the German 
reads thus: 

“Friih wann die Hahne kran 
eh die Sternlein schwinden 
muss ich am Herde stehn, 
muss Feuer ziinden.” 

The stark simplicity of these lines is thus 
belabored in English: 


The bewilderment of an audience on hear- 
ing this priceless bit of non-sense can only 
be imagined. Would it be any less intel- 
ligible to them than in the original German? 

French song-literature fares even worse. 
The sublety of Verlaine, in particular, is 
completely lost. This poet is untranslatable, 
in fact, especially so when set to music. The 
exquisite sensuousness of “C'est l’extase 
langoureuse” becomes merely silly in Eng- 
lish; were it done literally, it would shock 
the average audience. What does the trans- 
lator make of “Green”, that essence of 
simplicity? The first two lines come out: 

“Accept these ruddy fruits, this foliage 

from the bower, 

And this my loving heart, a timid blush- 

ing flower.” 
For the last two verses of “Soir”, 
“Voix de notre désespoir 
Le rossignol chantera” 
we have: 
“As grief within us that chokes 
The nightingale will call.” 
What a rendition of the simple, profound 
“voice of our despair™! 

And what translations can reproduce the 
color, the quality of the original language, 
which in great songs is indissolubly wedded 
to the music? How replace in English the 
strength, the robust quality of German, 
the delicacy and flexibility of French, the 
pure music of Italian? The lack of varied 
short final syllables in English is an un- 


will not turn out for any singer who ha 
not the magic words “of the Metropolitan’ 
after his name. This is little short of tragic, 
for “Lieder” singing (using the word gen- 
erically) is a career in itself and most opera 
singers are unfit for it; and what is worse, 
they do not even understand their own un- 
fitness. 

In passing, I may say that I do not object 
to hearing opera in English, for two rea- 
sons: First, it is more important in opera 
to know what is being said. Secondly, there 
are few libretti, especially in the regular 
repertoire, that are examples of deathless 
poetry, or even of very good poetry; there- 
fore their translation does not represent a 
dead loss. I cannot forbear to remark. how- 
ever, that on the occasions when | have 
heard opera in English, a good dea! of it 
might have been in a foreign tongue for 
all I could understand of it. Good English 
diction seems to be almost as rare in Eng- 
lish as in Italian, French and German. 

Now we come to the chink in the armor: 
we can not deny that most American singers 
do sing Italian, French and German ver! 
badly. The Metropolitan stars are th: worst 
offenders, for they should do bette:: they 
are supposed to offer models for al! young 
American singers to follow. Why ave the) 
allowed to “get away with it”? Any Satur- 
day afternoon during the “season” oe maj 
have one’s ears assaulted by pronun iation 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


THE 


s0OU' HWESTERN DISTRICT 

Th planning for the Southwestern Dis- 
ict »or the time-being is threefold: (1) the 
tt to secure our percentage of new 
ers as requested by President Stults; 
e attendance of our membership at the 
al convention in Boston; completion 
gram plans for the regional conven- 
» be held in Oklahoma City with the 
vest Division of MTNA March 13-16, 

The student competition festival 
whic! was so successful in the Dallas con- 


venticn will be held again at this meeting. 
Sixty-.even singers competed last year and 
it wa. unanimously voted to repeat the festi- 


The Southwestern District is proud of the 
fact that the national president, Walter A. 
Stults is now a resident of Texas and a 
member of the regional organization. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

Regional governor Arnold E. Putman an- 
nounces the appointment of Mrs. Hazel W. 
Gildersleeve of Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, as state chairman, succeeding 
Miss Virginia Hover who has moved from 
the state. No appointment as yet has been 
made to replace Miss June Elson, former 
sate chairman of West Virginia, who has 
also moved to another state. 


\EW YORK LOCAL STUDY GROUP 

The first meeting of the New York Local 
Sudy Group of NATS, now in its second 
was held on Oct. 20, at the studio 
of Dolf Swing. Grace Leslie, chairman of 
the Committee on Local Study Groups, in- 
\roduced the speaker of the evening, Dr. 


year, 


Paul J. Moses, assistant clinical professor 
at Stanford University. His subject was, 
“What Does it Mean to Train a Voice?” 

In his lecture, Dr. Moses spoke of voice 
as an expression of the whole personality, 
the relation of the speaking voice to the sing- 
ing voice, registers, the relation between sex 
development and voice, and the choice of 
vowels. 

The attendance was a large one. 

The second meeting of the New York 
Local Study Group will be held on Nov. 24. 
The speaker will be Dr. Peter Herman Adler, 
musical and artistic director of the NBC 
Opera Theatre. His subject will be ‘“Re- 
quirements for the Singer in Television 
Opera.” 

LOCAL STUDY GROUP IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The first vocal study group in the District 
of Columbia area was held on Sunday aft- 
ernoon, November 2, 1952, on the campus 
of The American University. The meeting 
was sponsored by the Washington Chapter 
of NATS and was under the direction of 
James L. McLain, State Chairman and a 
member of the National Committee on Vocal 
Study Groups. 

Over-all purposes of the vocal aedy group 
plan were reviewed and plans for regular 
monthly sessions were discussed and ap- 
proved. The round table discussion with 
the subject, “Posture” which followed was 
marked by a spirited congeniality and was 
convincing proof of the great potential value 
of the vocal study plan to teachers of sing- 
ing who are sincerely interested in the 
furtherance of more effective teaching. 


COUNTRY 
N.A.T.S. VOCAL FORUMS AT 


M.M.T.A. CONVENTION 


The Missouri Music Teachers Associa- 
tion in their 47th Annual Convention 
which was held in Jefferson City Novem- 
ber 8-10-11 had as one of their principal 
speakers. N.A.T.S Pres. Walter Allen Stults, 
who spoke on “Music and the Govern- 
ment.” 

Hardin Van Duerson, The University of 
Kansas City, chairman of the Voice Forum 
presented the Panel on the “Private Sing- 
ing Teacher vs. The School Music Edu- 
cator”. They were: Helen Steel Huls, 
Second Vice-Pres. N.A.T.S., St. Cloud Min- 
nesota, Marvin Gench, St. Joseph, Louise 
Kroeger, Kroeger School of Music, St. 
Louis, and Oliver Sovereign, Joplin. 

On the “Opera Workshops” panel were: 
Harold M. Blumenfeld, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Roena Savage, Lincoln 
University, Jefferson City, Ladislao Vaida, 
St. Louis Institute of Music and Gilbert 
Whitney, North West Missouri State Col- 
lege, Maryville. Walter Allen Stults was 
leader and Margaret Scott, Secretary of 
Kansas City Area Chapter and N.A.T.S 
Membership Chairman for Missouri, was 
recorder. 

N.A.T.S members contributing to the 
Musical Program were: Hardin Van Duer- 
sen, baritone, who sang Samuel Barber’s 
setting of the Matthew Arnold poem 
“Dover Beach” accompanied by The Univ. 
of Kansas City String Quartet, and Mar- 
garet Sheldon, soprano, Stephens College 
sang: O Magnify the Lord by Handel, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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DO YOU KNOW BOSTON -N.A.T.S Convention City of 1952? 


by The Spectator 


No? Well, really you should! And here is your opportunity. For the 


second time in the comparatively short life of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, Boston, Massachusetts, the “Hub of the Universe,” 
will open its hospitable doors on the evening of December 28 to welcome 
the members and guests of this organization. 

Unique among cities, this “Home of the Cod” with its narrow winding 
streets, reveals to the visitor a rare and ancient background of historical 
and cultural development which extends down to the present day. Many 
of its numerous landmarks have been preserved for posterity and our in- 


spiration. Therefore, visiting teachers of the National Association will have the privilege 
(if and when the exacting convention program will permit) to visit these shrines that 
represent not only the part which New England has played in the cause of native liberty 
and in the upbuilding of our American way of life, but which in fact have become a proud 
national inheritance. Let us look around at a very few of these landmarks. 


If you will consult your map of the city, 
you will find on Beacon Hill, not far from 
Mt. Vernon and Pickney Streets, a spot 
of London transplanted into New England. 
It is called Louisburg Square, and with but 
few minute exceptions the houses on its 
upper and lower sides look almost precisely 
as they must have looked one hundred years 
ago. Most of them were built between 1834 
and 1839, a few in 1842 and the remainder 
in 1874. There is the same resemblance to 
a smaller square in London or in any Eng- 


A Bit of London in Boston—Louisburg Square 
Photo by Samuel Chamberlain 
lish provincial city, with the same contour 
of houses everywhere within its borders, 
and the sign of the great Bulfinch’s handi- 
work in certain sections. Its history of resi- 
dence occupancy is both educational and 
cultural. William Dean Howells lived at 
number 16 in 1882 and later at number 4, 
with Henry James not far away. Number 
- 10 belonged to Louisa May Alcott and, ah 
yes, let us not forget it was at number 10 
Louisourg Square that Jenny Lind, the 


Swedish Nightingale, was married on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1852 to Otto Goldschmidt the 
German musician. And so on and on. To 
come for the first time to Louisburg Square, 
bright with Christmas candles, is to enjoy 
an unforgottable experience. It is suggested 
that you buy a book telling about Louisburg 
Square, and you will find fascinating read- 
ing. 

As we move towards the center of origi- 
nal Boston, we come to the Old State House, 
restored to its former simple architectural 
beauty and resplendent with the lion and 
unicorn on either side of one gable. The 
first two sets of these mythical beasts were 
made of wood and painted, but were de- 
stroyed by fire; the present reproductions 
are of hammered copper. The Old State 
House has been known by many names, in- 
cluding “The Town House in Boston,” “The 
Court House in Boston”, “The Province 
Court House”, “The State House”, “The 


Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Photo by Samuel Chamberlain 


City Hall” and at one time, the namie 9 
“Prytaneum Bostonience” (magistrat.’s 9 
town house) was applied to it. The o iging 
Town House as it was then called, wa» builj 
in 1658, and there the royal governo: 5, th 
governor's council, etc., met. With nits 
walls pirates were sentenced to hangil : an 
the terrible Captain Kidd himself id 
face the governor, Lord Bellomount, a id his 
council. The Town House was des roye 
by fire in 1711 and on its site were eared 
the walls of the present Old State | ouse, 
Beneath the windows of the Council ( ham- 
ber occurred the ‘Bo.ton Massacre an 
from the balcony facing State Stree , the 
Declaration of Independence on Ju, 18 
1776 had its first reading in Boston. \ ssitors 
may view at close range, among other 
the many relics stored within the f 
building, and view the Council Ch 
preserved by the Bostonian Society. 

In the nearby vicinity stands Faneui: Hall, 
named by the fiery Revolutionary orator 
James Otis, the “Cradle of Liberty.” the 
original portion of which was given ‘o the 
Town of Boston in 1742 by the rich Hugue- 
not merchant, Peter Faneuil. The physical 
history of the building, with Smilbert the 
portrait painter as the original and Bulfinch 
the final architect, possesses a great amount 
of picturesque variety. The street level and 
basement floors are devoted to the market 
trade. 

The Hall above, although twice the size 
of its original allotted space is still a room 
of modest size; it has been nevertheless the 
focal spot of many historic occasions. In 
October 1744 a ‘concert of music’ was held 
to celebrate the Coronation Day of George 
II. During the Revolution the platform was 
turned into a stage by the British so that 
amateur theatricals could be presented for 
the amusement of the Tory and military 
audiences. Here on two occasions the 
Revolution officers of the French fleet were 
entertained at lavish banquets, and at the 
dinner to General Lafayette in 178, thir- 
teen cannons were fired in Market Square 
for every toast offered. In 1789, when Wash- 
ington visited Boston as president, »e was 
feasted in the Hall, as was Compnodore 
Isaac Hull upon the celebration of his bring- 
ing safely into Boston harbor the [rigale 
Constitution, after his victory ov r the 
Guerriere in the War of 1812. TI 
century saw much association of tl 
with the cause of anti-slavery. On ne ol 
its walis, hangs today Healy’s giganti: painl- 
ing of “Webster Replying to Hayne.” Above 
the Hall is the armory headquarters of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co npan) 

(Continued on page 8) 
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(CHOIR SINGING TODAY* ....... 


By DR. IFOR JONES, Director of the Bach Choir, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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loes not make sense any more. 
s obvious that youngsters will, in the 
sing what their conductor puts be- 
them. He is their mentor, their guide 
hey will, to a great degree, respond 
to his will and his persuasion. Thinking 
of gi'ls and boys in college, we can add this 
volui:tary acquiesence to their knowledge of, 
or acquaintanceship with, Teleman, 
Tsch:ikowsky, Prokovieff and Villa-Lobos, 
plus their fading remembrances of a few 
names and dates in Music Appreciation 2 to 
“Come-a-my-house” and you can fairly eas- 
ily see that the conductor’s influence could 
do for a bunch of youngsters. Unfortunately, 
too many glee clubs and choral groups have 
forgotten the “aims and purposes” and the 
function, particularly during the adolescent 
and post-adolescent years, and the result 
is that the attitude acquired early flows 
over into any future group singing the young- 
sters do. 


I experienced this “hang-over” last sea- 
son with two groups of young people, mar- 
ried and unmarried, in two cities about three 
hundred miles apart. One was preparing the 
Gabriel Fauré Requiem and was also be- 
ginning to be impressed by the harmonies 
and text of an early motet “Crux Fidelis” 
and two pieces by William Schuman. The 
music, of itself, created an “esprit” which 
soon began knitting, as it were, the young 
men and women together into an organiza- 
tion which bids fair to develop into some- 
thing worth-while, and I had to smile when, 
the moment they were freed for a smoke, 
| heard the youngsters immediately start 
humming the latest dance tunes. The won- 
derfu' “Sanctus” and “Libera me” from the 
Requiem were not completely forgotten, but 
the o.d background bounced back so easily! 
Their performance of the Fauré was some- 
thing they were very proud of, and they 
saw t> it that the church in which they sang 
was | led with a paying congregation. For 
most of them it was an eventful experience, 
and tiere was less inclination to mix up the 
\gnu Dei with “Shrimp Boats” as_ the 
seaso. went on, although I am not sure that 
the next latest dance tune will pop out at 
the fi st rehearsal in October. It is much the 
‘ame with an older group which sings the 
music of Monteverdi, Palestrina, William 


A short article in a magazine peddling choral music which came my way recently is 
nteresting and irritating. It is interesting to me in that it puts its finger on two matters 
al importance, one being the need of a better quality of choral singing, and the 
of the choral music performed in our schools, churches and colleges. Having been 
ly engaged in the job of getting people of all ages to like to sing good music, from 

children in church, a college glee club, informal meeting with gatherings of 
‘ss men and their wives, a madrigal group of students in a music school, to the 
Choir in Bethlehem, it annoys me to read all the innocuous stuff mailed out during 
st fifteen years and which is supposed to impress the unwary and the gullible among 
| conductors and choirmasters. I have long ago come to the conclusion that so much 


Byrd and Poulenc. You see, the Hit Parade 
long ago ordained that the Blues, God Bless 
America, White Christmas, etc., etc. shall 
have more than an edge over Orlando Gib- 
bons, Thomas Moreley, John Dowland, and 
the hundreds of others whose music, though 
it may not find itself on the Hit Parade, 
will be very much alive two hundred years 
from now. 

There are a sufficient number of us who 
know by our experience with them, that 
young folk in schools and colleges and uni- 
versities can be taught to love to sing those 
wonderful madrigals of the Elizabethans and 
the motets of Vittoria and Marenzio—and 
sing them well, too—and the wealth of music 
that has come out of Germany, France and 
Italy during the last centuries, and, that dis- 
tinguished American composers can be in- 
terested in writing more and more music 
for us. We have found that it is infinitely 
more satisfying and enjoyable to sing Pales- 
trina’s “Sicut Cervus” and Barber's “The 
Coolin” than that infinite arrangement of 
“Jingle Bells” lately off the press, or the 
“Rending” of Negro Spirituals—which only 
the Negro can sing anyhow. There is a 
colossal amount of perfectly grand music 
waiting to be sung thrillingly by youngsters, 
with untold opportunities for choosing be- 
tween the easy and the difficult, the trans- 
parent and the complex, the accompanied 
and the unaccompanied. 

This particular member of the musical 
community, the choral group, large or small, 
has both ascended to the loftiest heights, 
and descended to about the cheapest kind 
of exploitation known to man. It has taken 
man, woman and child, nearer the Divine 
Presence than many a creed or dogma, and 
has also over the years, particularly during 
the last fifty years, suffered pathetically. 
Maybe singing is the most expressive of 
man’s aspirations; maybe also it is the most 
naive and gullible of all the universal, musi- 
cal community. 

I speak both as a professional and non- 
professional musician. The non-professional 
part of me had a solid musical up-bringing 
during my childhood and adolescent years 
at home in South Wales. Those of us who 


enjoyed such good fortune know how sig- 
nificant it is in the life of a musician, pro- 
fessional or otherwise. The church in which 
I was brought up was as active as many 
I find in this country—perhaps more so— 
and there were ample opportunities for 
singing. My home was a place where we 
merely continued to rehearse choruses from 
almost all the oratorios of Handel and Men- 
delssohn, along with folk-songs galore— 
and these were not sung in unison, but in 
the combined parts. Brothers and . sisters 
sang the instrumental introductions and 
ritornellos, long before I could play them on 
the wheezy harmonium which was my first 
instrument. In such circumstances, one did 
not enter the Royal Academy of Music as 
a green-horn. Indeed, the Royal Academy 
became another place where one continued 
to rehearse more and absorb more. 

This kind of up-bringing is a matter of 
deep concern to the choral conductor. By 
the time the youngster is seated in your 
choir, he or she is either all set for more 
of the same enthusiasm, that innate love 
of singing, or is crammed with everything 
else but, and that head (and that heart) is, 
whether it knows it or not, in anything from 
a flurry to a cyclone of confusion where 
music—good music—is concerned. Hence the 
conductor has to take it upon himself to 
make up for the numerous neglects of the 
past and the present, and both create and 
recreate that urge, that inherent desire, to 
sing good music. 

The Music business—that great American 
institution—has, through the radio, (and 
now, heaven help us, the Television) done 
a great deal of harm in its invasion of the 
choral field—and I do not mean the many 
concert performances of choral works with 
orchestra which are broadcast or televised, 
particularly in our larger cities and their 
symphony orchestras. Just as these mediums 
have influenced the intellectual and spiritual 
elements of daily living, however, so has 
their subtle and unsubtle persuasions in 
music in general and choral music in par- 
ticular made definite impressions which af- 
fect the whole picture. Church choirs, ama- 
teur groups, youth choirs, service clubs, 
school choirs, men’s and women’s glee clubs, 
college groups of all kinds, have, during 
the last ten to fifteen years, been challenged 
by these mediums. Sales in the various 
stores and publishing companies attest to the 
fact that too many conductors have, or 
are falling for a manner of performance 
that is neither indiginous to the soil or 
worthy of we musicians living in a rela- 
tively young country. I am for creating a 


(Continued on page 19) 
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the oldest chartered military company in the 
United States. One becomes immediately 
aware of a quiet, historic air of reverence 
when he climbs the stairs to the floors 
above the market below. 


Boston—NATS Convention City 1952— 
Interior of Faneuil Hall. 


Photo by Samuel Chamberlain 


And then in the midst of the city’s ac- 
tivities is found a stretch of green—The 
Common. Its pond, the Frog Pond, used 
to be the watering place for cows pastured 
in adjacent fields. Many historic and non- 
historic scenes have been witnessed on The 
Common—military maneuvers in each of 
the four centuries, beginning with the 
seventeenth, hangings of Quakers, public 
whippings, the punishing of pirates, shoot- 
ing of deserters, secret duels and countless 
other striking events of their day. The great 
celebration attended by many notables and 
crushing crowds, on October 25, 1848, 
called the “Water Celebration”, marked the 
introduction of a public water system. This 
was accompanied by a long procession, aca- 
demic and otherwise, the firing of cannon 
and rockets, the singing of Lowell’s long 
ode “To Water”, and the ringing of bells. 
Today The Common is dressed up in the 
mode of modern improvement, with chil- 
dren bathing in the Frog Pond, and trees 
and lawns kept in respectable order. Many 
efforts have been made to change the name 
of the Frog Pond and The Common, but 
to no avail. 

Boston is also a city of beautiful and 
historic church buildings. Space limitations 
will not permit detailed enumeration of 
all of them in these columns. There is the 
famous old King’s Chapel (now Unitarian), 
which was sometimes called the Royal 
Chapel during the country’s very early days. 
This austere monument to religious worship, 
located at the corner of Tremont and School 
Streets, was designed by Peter Harrison, 


who was described as “the most notable 
architect of Colonial America.” The present 
Chapel is not exactly as Harrison had 
planned it originally, for the low tower on 
its front facade was to have been sur- 
mounted by a steeple. The portico and 
large wooden columns were not completed 
until after the Revolution. The stone walls 
of the Chapel were suppcsedly built in 17-9. 
The interior architectural treatment of 
Colonial times is distinction itself, bringing 
into the picture a charming bit of London 
transplanted in modern Boston. Bronze and 
wooden memorials dedicated to great names 
of the past, attached to the wall’, seem to 
aid in linking early American life of the 
city and nation with the present. The organ 
loft and pulpit are gems of architectural 
treatment. A long tradition of fine music 
is a part of the history of the Chapel be- 
g:nning, perhaps, with the first organ to be 
heard in New England, in 1783. This same 
organ had been offered to the Brattle 
Square Meeting House by a generous donor 
of the same name, but the offer was re- 
jected because “they did not think it proper 
to use the same in the public worship of 
God.” Closely adjoining the Chapel is the 
famous Old Granary Burying Ground. 
Then there is the oldest church building 
in Boston, erected in 1723, the Old North, 
now known as Christ Church, located in 
the North End of the city. It represents the 
longest continuity in Boston of one form 
of worship—Church of England first, and 
then Protestant Episcopal. Its magnificient 
interior architectural treatment is breathtak- 
ing. Close by, on Paul Revere Mall, stands 
the equestrian statue of the patriotic night 


rider. Everyone, of course, knows of | ong. 
fellow’s poem—Paul Revere’s Ride- -anj 
also the two lanterns hung in the steep'e of 
the Old North Church, this steeple h ving 
been destroyed by the British later d iring 
the Revolution. 


Famous Old King’s Chapel—Boston, Mass. 


Photo by Samuel Chamberlain 


One of Boston’s churches, the Old New 
North, designed by the great architect 
Charles Bulfinch, may still be seen as it 
stands on lower Hanover Street, where it 
has been located since 1804. Its chaste 
beauty of exterior and interior design makes 
for one of the finest ecclesiastical landmarks 
of the city. In 1862, when the Roman 

(Continued on page 12) 
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(HAPTER . 


RHODE ISLAND CHAPTER 

Tie Rhode Island Chapter of the Na- 
tion: | Association of Teachers of Singing 
was ‘ormed on Oct. 5 at the Music Mansion 
in Providence, R.I. The attendance ap- 
prox'mated 150, including 30 members of 
the boston Chapter and 10 members from 
the Connecticut Chapter of the National 
Association. 

Charles Pearson, of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass., and 
treasirer of the Boston Chapter, presided. 
Miss Vera Curtis, formerly of the Metro- 
politsn Opera Company and a NATS mem- 
her from New York City, was the principal 
geaher. She told of her experiences at the 
Met. during the second decade of the 
“Gollen Age of Opera”,,when she sang 
with Caruso, Farrar and Fremstadt. Miss 
Curtis outlined procedures and preparation 
for « young American singer with aspira- 
tions toward an operatic career. 

Other speakers included Gertrude Ting- 
ley, Lieutenant Governor of the Eastern 
District of NATS and President of the 
Boston Chapter; Frank Pandolfi, President 
of the Connecticut Chapter; Clara Shear. 
formerly of the Chicago Opera Company 
and a member of the Boston Chapter of 
NATS, and Miss Gertrude P. Caulfield, 
President of the Rhode Island Federation 
of Music Clubs. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent. Mrs. Anne Mason Francis; Vice- 
President, Mr. Ray E. Crowell; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Helen Place. 

According to the announcement of the 
new NATS chapter president, this group 
will sponsor voice clinics and workshops. 

A tea followed the meeting, with Mrs. 
Caulfield and Miss Mabel Friswell of Boston 
pouring. 


QUAD CITY CHAPTER 

The Quad City Chapter of the National 
Association held a regional meeting Sunday 
afternoon and evening, Sept. 28 at Knox 
College in Galesburg, Ill, with Mr. Thomas 
Williams in charge. 

The opening session consisted of a forum 
—General Discussion of Vocal Problems. 

A delightful steak dinner was served at 
5:30; a courtesy of Knox College. 

Beyinning the evening session The Knox 
Facul'y Trio gave a splendid rendition of 
Second Trio in B minor (three movements) 
Turin.:. 

This was followed by a vocal clinic with 
four tudents singing. and a panel of four 
Persons, One acting as chairman. 


The meeting was well attended and each 
one felt it had been very beneficial, and 
a pleasure to have gotten together. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 

The first meeting of the 1952-1953 sea- 
son was held Oct. 5, at the home of Price 
Dunlavy with an excellent attendance of 
fifty-five. 

President Nelle Gothold announced that 
the meetings this year will be held in the 
homes or studios of various members who 
wish to extend their hospitality. The host 
for the Nov. 2 meeting will be John Patton. 

A roll-call will be inaugurated with the 
objective of familiarizing the membership 
with the names comprising our roster, and 
also of identifying names and faces. 

The president introduced the chairmen 
of the following committees: 

Hospitality Committee: Louise Gude, 
chairman; Aurora Berg, Carolyn Allingham, 
Lee Hardy, Vola Gribble, Margaret Cole- 
man, Corinne Culberson, David Daro, Gene 
Byram, LeRoy Bartholomew, Wilda Bernard 
and Irene Blades. 

Program Committee: Gwendolyn Roberts, 
chairman; Alan Mendenhall, Allan Lind- 
quest, William Vennard, Leon Ettinger, 
Jerold Shepherd, John Patton and Ruth 
Miller Chamlee. 

Membership Committee: Hazel Eden, 
chairman;Lee Hardy, Tudor Williams, AI- 
vina Palmquist and Ada Tilley Allen. 

Publicity Committee: Jerold Shepherd, 
chairman; Wilda Bernard and Calista 
Rogers. 

New members introduced were: Melville 
Tuily, Florence Russell, Ruth A. Holloway 
and Alan Mendenhall. 

Frans Hoffman read a letter from Grace 
Leslie, National Chairman of the Local 
Study-Group Plan, in which she urged each 
local chapter to avail themselves of the 
advantages of this plan. 

William Vennard, Chairman of the 1952 
NATS workshop, held at the University of 
Southern California, gave a resumé of the 
program, the speakers and the format in gen- 
eral. Balance of subject matter was perhaps 
the prime reason why this workshop was 
so satisfactory and so excitingly interesting. 
The presence of William Ross of Indiana 
University and of Victor Alexander Fields 
of the College of New York City, who par- 
ticipated every day during the five-day 
course, gave the workshop a national aspect. 
Mr. Vennard felt that a speaker who is 
given only one period and tries to cover 
the entire field has an opportunity to give 
only a cursory summary of his principles 


and ideas; whereas, when given time to 
speak each day, he is able to project and to 
develop his ideas on what a student should 
have. 

Ruth Miller Chamlee, who has just re- 
turned from a trip around the world with 
Helen Traubel, touched upon some of the 
high-lights of the trip—both politically and 
musically. One of her most interesting ob- 
servations was the whole-hearted response 
the orientals are giving to occidental music. 

The topic for round-table discussion was 
“The Singing Teacher and/or the Voice 
Coach”. The panel was composed of: 
William Vennard, moderator; Calista Rogers, 
Gwendolyn Roberts, Harold Hurlbut and 
Tudor Williams. Many interesting views 
were expressed by the panel and by the 
membership. 

Refreshments were served at the conclu- 
sion of the meeting by Louise Gude, Chair- 
man of the Hospitality Committee and her 
committee for the day: Belle Forbes Cutter, 
Vola Gribble, Maude Burnette and David 
Daro. 

A meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the National Association was held in 
John A. Patton’s studio in Hollywood on 
Nov. 2. After the business of the day was 
disposed of, some projects were outlined 
and discussed as possibilities for the chap- 
ter’s 1952-53 activities. To judge by the 
whole-hearted offers of cooperation, and by 
the keen interest exhibited on the part of the 
membership, this season should produce ex- 
cellent fruitage and great accomplishment. 

The guest-speaker was Mme. Paola Novi- 
kova of New York City, who was in Los 
Angeles conducting a master-class, under the 
sponsorship of Mr. Patton. Mme. Novikova, 
was introduced to the audience as the only 
pupil of the famous Italian baritone, Mattia 
Battistini. She gave an interesting talk on 
the qualities which made Battistini great, 
both as an artist and a man, qualities which 
included simplicity, elegance, fanatic adher- 
ance to the art of beautiful singing and de- 
votion to the Divine Power. Mme. Novi- 
kova stated her belief in the fact that “all 
beautiful singing is based on learning how 
to inhale correctly and how to control the 
breath. It is as simple as that. It is no 
secret. It is only to understand the ‘ma- 
chine’, which is really the instrument. When 
the instrument is properly understood and 
properly trained, the voice is always beauti- 
ful.” She added—“Teaching, or the ability 
to impart, I feel is God-given and should 
not be personalized.” 

Harold Hurlbut, NATS, contributed to the 
enjoyment and excitement of Mme. Novi- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ....Tothe Members of the National Association 


Inasmuch as this issue of THE BULLETIN might well be dubbed 
“Convention Number”, it logically follows that this message should 
deal with some aspect thereof. Editor Leon Carson, ably sup- 
ported by one Noah Webster, has contributed a brilliant and com- 
prehensive summation anent the “purpose” of such a gathering 
as that in which many of us will participate late in December. 
That being the case, your President is of the opinion that he can 
best “serve the cause” by devoting his allotted space to enlarging 
upon the qualifications of those non-members of N.A.T.S. who 
have been good enough to join forces with us for this auspicious 
occasion. Alphabetically considered they are:— 

MARSHALL BARTHOLOMEW, who has for many years been 
the director of the Yale University Glee Club, in addition to 
which he is a recognized authority in the difficult field of train- 
ing male choral groups. During his tenure at Yale he has turned 
out notably proficient Glee Clubs, some of which have made highly 
successful tours of the country. Moreover, he has achieved wide- 
spread acclaim for his comprehensive knowledge of repertoire best 
adapted for use with male choruses. He has consented to bring 
with him for free distribution to delegates, a select list of compo- 
sitions of this genre. 

Cart BEIER, who will have charge of the Monday evening 
program, “THE SINGER and TELEVISION”, though compara- 
tively a young man, has, nevertheless had a wide and varied pro- 
fessional career, as the following data will serve to demonstrate. 
He began as a producer-director with initial CBS telecasts in 
1941, subsequently doing TV opera, musical, variety, ballet and 
drama shows for Ford, Kraft, NBC, DuMont, etc.: also in Holly- 
wood films, network, radio, theatre, opera and other musical forms. 
Was originator and senior instructor (formerly director) of TV in 
American Theatre Wing Professional Training Program in N. Y.: 
Affiliated Committee for TV and Hollywood Quarterly in Cali- 
fornia; School for Creative Work in Hartford, Conn. Playwright, 
poet, lecturer, musical translator, program annotator and critic. 

Dr. Davin W. BREWER is Clinical Assistant Professor of 


Otolaryngology, State University of New York, College oj 
Medicine at Syracuse, N. Y. In his lecture “The Medical As) ect; 
of Voice Therapy” he will set the stage, so to speak, for subsec wen 
talks by Oren L. Brown and Frank McClosky. Moreover, he has 
had much to do with production of the film to be shown at this 
time, called “Fundamentals of Voice Therapy.” 

Cyrus DurGin is the eminent music critic of the Bc ston 
Globe, and the first of his profession to give recognition, thr jugh 
the column over which he presides, to N.A.T.S. and its purp )ses, 
Once before, on the occasion of the annual banquet, he spo} e to 
us informally and was received with much enthusiasm. Wh. ¢ he 
will have to say this time will no doubt create a like reaction He 
will be cordially welcomed. 

Dr. ELEMER Nacy is likewise the product of cosmopzc itan 
schooling and professional experience. Holding the degre 
Doctor of Political Science from the University of Fran 2 
Josephina, Szeged, Hungary, he has been a most potent factir in 
the advancement of operatic art since coming to the United S tes, 
as the following imposing list of affiliations will show. Chai man 
of the Opera Department of the Julius Hartt Musical Founda ion: 
producer and designer of the famous Central City (Color ido) 
Opera Festival; director of the Mobile (Alabama) Opera Guild: 
stage director of the New York City Opera Company, etc.., etc, 
His dissertation and, possibly film, will doubtless be mos: in- 
structive. 

In closing, it is meet to pay tribute also to the cumulative experi- 
ence and knowledge of our own participating members, viz:— 
Solon Alberti, Oren L. Brown, Richard De Young, Dr. Nellie 
Ebersole, Burton Garlinghouse, Arthur Gerry, Dale V. Gilliland, 
Dr. James Houghton, Grace Leslie, John Lester, David Blair Mc- 
Closky, George Newton, Frank Pandolfi, and Frederick Protheroe. 
all of whom will make important contributions to the success of 
the occasion. Truly an imposing list of reason why attendance 
upon this eighth national convention should be a “must.” 

WALTER ALLEN STULTS 


CHAPTER NOTES .. ., centinued from page 9 


kova’s talk by playing two of Battistini’s 
records and pointing out some of the phrases 
which clearly demonstrated Battistini’s con- 
summate artistry. A social half-hour followed 
the meeting and refreshments were served by 
Louis Gude, chairman of the Hospitality 
Committee, assisted by Aurora Berg, Ethel 
Hurlburt, Frances Haynes, Lee Hardy, Wil- 
liam Vennard and Olive Arnold. 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 

Paul W. Peterson, chapter president ad- 
vises that there will be a meeting of the 
chapter in February 1953, the exact date, 
place and plans to be announced later. The 
election of officers and plans for a summer 
workshop will be two of the features on the 
agenda at that time. Previous arrangements 
for a proposed meeting in November at 
Queen’s College, have been disrupted by un- 
avoidable circumstances. 


NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 

Sunday evening, October 19, a lecture- 
meeting was held by the New Jersey Chap- 
ter at the Newark studios of Romley Fell. 
President Donald Gage presided. The lec- 
ture was preceded by a brief business meet- 
ing. Mr. Murray Miller, of New York City, 
gave the lecture on “Pop” music. Mr. Miller 
is a “pop” coach and informed us most 
capably on this subject. This type of coach 
uses his ability to guide the student for 
proper stance, style, treatment of a number, 
and finally in the selection of music. A night 
club routine was demonstrated by Ray Mil- 
ler, student of Mr. Miller. The singing of 
this young man was not only good enter- 
tainment, but was very fine vocally. This 
demonstration helped to clarify some of the 
confusion in the minds of those present of 
the real role of the voice teacher. Mr. 
Miller, for one, does not presume to teach 
voice. His job is to ferret out the student's 
particular ability and cultivate that ability 


until the singer is high priority entertain- 
ment. 


BOSTON CHAPTER 

As reported elsewhere in this issue, ap- 
proximately thirty NATS members journeyed 
to the Music Mansion in Providence, 8. I. 
on Oct. 6, to assist in the organization of the 
new Rhode Island Chapter of the Nai‘ional 
Association. 

The next meeting of the Boston Chapter 
will be held on Nov. 23 at the Fisher S: hool, 
Boston, when Bernard Taylor of New York 
City will be speaker and conduct a cd: mon- 
stration. Frank Pandolfi will also spe +k on 
the opera association and its organ’ ation 
in Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT CHAPTER 
The first meeting of the newly org. nized 
Connecticut Chapter of N.A.T.S. is 0 be 
(Continued on page 17) 
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tt vou have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with —Horace 


What is a Convention? 

A man who once wrote a dictionary defined a convention as— 
“A ‘ody of delegates, representatives, members or the like, period- 
ical y convened for a COMMON PURPOSE.” His reference to 
the “common purpose” represents a timely, highiy important and 
truly vital summing up of the whole—the reason, let us say, why 
we have N.A.T.S. conventions. 

This ‘purpose’ is really a five-fold one, embracing as it does— 
a common agreed-upon meeting place, which emphasizes among 
other things a strong union of individuals with a uniform perspec- 
tive of professional ideals and practices—a review of achieve- 
mer ts (and perhaps nonaccomplishments) over a certain period 
of tme—a close examination and reports by organization officials 
of the success and/or failures in activities and procedures during 
the year being concluded—the gaining of teaching knowledge, 
technically, physiologically, psychologically, acoustically and 
empirically, through the wholesome exchanges and absorption of 
the ‘other fellow’s’ ideals and beliefs, implemented by the 
numerous general meetings, forums, clinics and lectures—and 
finally, but not least, refreshment through the renewal of that 
N.A_T.S spirit which has proved to be the bond that has bound 
an erstwhile disintegrated field of independent vocal teachers into 
an efficiently working, solidly progressive and recognized union 
of individuals marching forward, shoulder to shoulder, beneath 
a banner significant of a common purpose. 

We know from experience that all this, and more, is what 
National Association of Teachers of Singing conventions mean to 
those who are fortunate to be able to attend. The 1952 Boston 
convention will be no exception; in fact, the current anticipation 
brings visions of perhaps an even stronger and more stimulating 
occasion than ever before held. The slogan ‘an every-member 
convention’ is one that should be held high in every section of this 
great country of ours, wherever the teaching of the art of singing 
exists. 


Thanksgiving, 1621-1952 


In the autumn of 1621, an abundant harvest was reaped in 
New England, more houses were completed and there remained 
fifty-one Pilgrims in good health. As a sign of gratitude, a cele- 
bration was held, which is now known as the first Thanksgiving 
in America. Not one day, but several were given over, to the 
Thanksgiving feast consisting of a plentiful supply of wild fowl 
(including turkeys), deer and hasty pudding. Possibly a small 
quantity of brandy and schnapps was still on hand, out of their 
original stores. Governor Bradford invited Chief Massasoit and 
his entire tribe of Massachusetts Indians to the Pilgrims’ table. 
They came gladly, because they were accustomed to offer a feast 
of gratitude whenever their own harvest was a good one. They 
attended the Pilgrim services; then they danced and SANG 
THEIR SONGS, and played games with their Plymouth friends. 
Almost Utopian was this early harmony between the red and the 
white, and out of this early harvest festival has come the unique 
American institution of Thanksgiving Day, and the sub-glorifica- 
tion of the turkey. 

Coming back to the over-all national picture of our professional 
life and attainments to date, we are thankful for the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing, together with the fact that we 
have been permitted to take a part, no matter how humble, in this 
greai work of singing teacher integration. We can be thankful 
that we are at last united in a determination to establish and main- 
lain a friendly unity of thought, action and achievement in the 


cause of better voice teaching and singing under American leader- 
ship. Also, that from now on there must not and will not be a 
recurrence of the disintegration of an honored profession, such 
as existed in the early days of its history. Also to future Thanks- 
givings, assurance of our cortinued cause for gratefulness as 
teachers of singing will rest largely upon a strong and wise na- 
tional leadership and a still greater, unselfish individual member 
devotion to the work of integrated endeavor toward the elevation 
of a great profession. 


A Challenge 


A noted American critic and scholar once made a statement, 
and of fairly recent date, to the effect that the earnest physio- 
logical study of the voice which has been carried on since Garcia’s 
invention of the laryngoscope, has widened the gap between or 
has separated various vocal teaching methods, instead of bringing 
them together. It must be admitted that in the process of dis- 
seminating vocal knowledge, there still is much apparent divergence 
of thought and theory on what is, if any (for instance) a “head 
tone” or a “head resonance,” or if there should be such a thing 
as the observance of teaching terms as “forward,” “back,” “open,” 
“covered,” the “placement” of a tone or the existence of registers. 

On the other hand, one can be reasonably optimistic in the 
feeling that out of a broader and deeper sensitivity to an under- 
standing of the actual basic functioning of physiological elements, 
there must be and is, a more clear and uniformly acceptable and 
accepted concept of fundamental singing operation and its results. 
To be sure, our procedures of teaching tone producing and, Heaven 
forbid, our terminologies, appear to be somewhat non-parallel at 
the moment; this, however, is quite understandable and permissa- 
ble. But do we not more than frequently really understand each 
other as teachers when we employ terms with an underlying, if 
somewhat obscure, meaning of sameness? The answer is, without 
much hesitation—yes. 


The educational work of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, as a body, is the first unified, national effort ever made 
to establish clearly a general basic understanding of actual physi- 
ological, psychological and operational laws of tonal production 
which, in itself is of historical musical importance and which, upon 
sober reflection must sooner or later come to the point of over-all 
fruition and amalgamation along many fronts. The consistent 
progress towards the ultimate success of this remarkable move- 
ment, will depend largely upon the continued earnest spirit of 
broad-minded receptivity on the part of our teacher-members. 
Inversely, it will not come to pass through the insistent acceptance 
of one individual's, or group of individual theories and practices 
over those of others not in agreement therewith, but through the 
persistent desire of each teacher to learn confidently for one’s self, 
and wherever necessary under the proper and authoritative aus- 
pices, the unprejudiced fundamental knowledge of those parts of the 
throat, head and body, plus wholesome and balanced mental con- 
cepts—all of which will then add up correctly to the sum total 
of effective teaching and singing. With this as a basis, there will 
be permitted the building of a sane routine of logical and flexible 
individual teaching procedures, empirical or otherwise, with which 
every teacher must also be eauipped and which becomes his right- 
ful prerogative. With such a scheme for the advancement of 
teacher knowledge and functioning, it becomes difficult to under- 
stand why the foregoing “separation” as of our critic’s comment 
should not eventually be eliminated. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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DO YOU KNOW BOSTON? 


Continued from page 8 


Catholic Church purchased the building 
from the descendants of the Puritans who 
had worshipped on this spot since 1714, the 
New North became St. Stephen’s. It is the 
only survivor of the Bulfinch churches in 
Boston. It is interesting to note that in 1805, 
$800. was subscribed to purchase a_ bell 
weighing more than 1300-pounds from the 
furnace of “Paul Revere & Son.” This early 
bell was later replaced. Other Boston 


; 
Mass. 
Photo by Samuel Chamberlain 


church monuments include the graceful Park 
Street Church, Trinity Episcopal Church of 
Phillips Brooks fame, and located in the 
square near to NATS convention headquar- 
ters, the Old South Meeting House on Wash- 
ington and Milk Streets, and the 1807 
Charles Street Church. Many other fine 
churches serve the worship of the people of 
Boston, although perhaps of not such his- 
toric nature as those herein mentioned. 

We have made previous reference to the 
cultural and educational background repre- 
senting the past and present in the 1952 con- 
vention city. You will probably want to 
visit, among others, the classic precincts of 
the Boston Public Library, as well as Sym- 
phony Hall, the home of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Perhaps you will wish 
to meander (or will you rush?) through 
such educational institutions as Boston Uni- 
versity with its new million dollar Marsh 
Chapel in the heart of its Charles River 
campus, and also Boston College, the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and Har- 
vard University across the river, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Yes, 


An Entrance to Boston 
University 

Courtesy, 
Boston holds much of interest for all dele- 
gates to the national convention. “When will 
we find time to visit all or any of these 
wonderful shrines!” you will exclaim. With 
the delights of the convention agenda in 
mind, as indicated on page two of. this issue, 
the answer to that, dear singing teacher is— 
“Heaven only knows.” 


St. Stephen’s Church and Paul Revere Statue 


“Music must take rank as the highest of 
the arts—as the one which more than any 
other ministers to human welfare.” 


HERBERT SPENCER 


“Wherever music becomes over-intellec- 
tualised and is used as the plaything of a 
class, wherever it cuts itself off from the 
vitalising currents of human feeling, it dries 
up and withers away.” 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, Mass. 


Boston Chamber of Commerce 


Statue of John Harvar 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass 


HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 
THE BOSTON CHAPTER 
Cordially invites all members of tie 
National Association to be its guess 
at a New England Sunday Nigit 
Supper on 


Sunday Evening, December 28 
at the famous 
RED COACH GRILL, 43 Stanhope 
St,. Boston (two blocks from the Sher- 
aton-Plaza) 
Program by 
THE BEACON HILL 
BELL RINGERS 
Mrs. Arthur Shurcliffe, Director 
(See “Life” magazine, Dec. 15, 1947) 
INFORMAL SOCIAL HOUR, 7 to 8 
SUPPER AT 8 
Time your arrival in Boston so as to 
include this opportunity to become 
better acquainted with your fellow 
members before the beginning of the 


Convention sessions on Monday the 
29th. 


WANTED 
God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true fait): and 
ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does noi kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office canno: buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor—men who wi! not 
lie; 
Men who can stand before a demago: ue, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries  with- 
out winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 
In public duty and in private thinking’... 
Josiah Gilbert Holland (1819-1881) 
(This Week Magazine) 
Ed. Note: This might easily be 
phrased to apply to current times, 
women and organizations. 
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LLETIN 


Prc ent day vocal compositions require the maximum of mu- 
hip from singers. In these, seemingly less emphasis is 
on the melodious quality than formerly, and in so many 
mode n works the solo voice line is devised as of an “instrumental” 
a ter, and is interwoven in contrapuntal designs as a thread 
weave of an over-all harmony pattern. This also is the case, 
not oaly in songs, but in choral works where text is employed. 
The dherence to sheer beauty of tone is apparently not always 
ys im »ortant as the technicalities of musicianship. 

Th s is instituted a challenge to the present-day vocal teacher, 
first ad last to keep high and important the standards of good 
inging, with a vocal technique of substantiality to cope with 
mands of the newer song literature. In the meantime, we 
are s ncere in the hope that the composers of today (many of 

nstrumentally minded by training) in their new approach 
») g, will provide for us vocal compositions which will afford 
more pleasurable and consistent relationship between the 
and its demands upon the human voice. 

Als», commercially speaking, television in all its realism, record- 
ings, (he many experimental and conclusive utilizations of the 
waves, of sonantics and acoustics, are opening new vistas 
» singing voice. To meet all these new and exciting (7?) 
iions, the vocal teacher of today, in behalf of our young 
. must possess as nearly as possible a common, sound 
understanding of a strong fundamentalism, on which to build 
throuvh his teaching procedures, the supplemental vocal and other 
contiguous musical elements necessary for the successful de- 
velopment of beautiful singing. 


Again... Christmas! 
“Some say that ever ’gainst that season 
comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
An then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets 
strike, 
No fairy tales, nor witch hath power to 
charm; 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 
(Hamlet, Act. I, Scene 1) 
Once more, comes the time when the staff of THE BULLETIN 
extends to all members of the National Association its sincere 
wishes for a Happy Christmastide and a promising and heartening 
New Year. As we venture forward into the latter, the future 
appears to be bright in so far as opportunities for hard work 
inthe cause of the teaching of singing and of the singing art are 
concerned. May we be alive to these opportunities, as they pre- 
sent :emselves. 


CHRISTMAS (The lambs to the Lamb) * 
“The lambs to the Lamb came that night 
Over the hill, pursuing a light, 
The beacon, the star above the stable; 
The lambs as quickly as they were able 
Pushed to the manger, a bleating herd 
Paying its homage to the Word. 
Then silently, gravely the fleece heads bowed 
And jostling ceased in that reverend crowd, 
The lambs to the Lamb brought silent greeting 
With their bent wool heads in that first mute meeting.” 
Martha Nicholson Kemp 


By ssecial permission 


The Christmas Tree—A Legend 

One of the most interesting legendary origins of the Christmas 
tree is found in the story of St. Wilfred. 

One day he was standing in the midst of a large gathering of 
his converts, and in. order to impress upon them the fact that 
through their conversion they had severed all connection with the 
Druids and their heathen practices, he hewed down a giant Oak. 
This tree, of course, was one of the principal objects of Druid 
worship. It fell to the earth with a thunderous noise and split 
into four pieces. From its very center there grew a young Fir tree, 
pointing its green spire toward the sky. The converts gazed in 
astonishment and awesome amazement. 

St. Wilfred laid down his axe and turned to speak these words: 
“This little tree, a young child of the forest, shall be your Holy 
tree tonight. It is the wood of peace, for your 
houses are built of the Fir. It is the sign of 
an endle s life, for its leaves are ever-green. 
See how it points toward the Heaven. Let this 
be called the tree of the Christ Child; gather 
5 about it, not in the wildwood, but in your own 
lm homes. There it will shelter no deeds of 
B blood, but shall be surrounded with loving 
S gifts and rites of kindness.” 

Our Christmas thought for 1952. 


Recordings of American Music 

Since its inception the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing functional policy has included a keen interest in and 
support, wherever possible, of American music and its native 
composers. Instinctively, in this connection, the association’s 
initial consideration is drawn toward serious vocal music in all 
its phases, but this interest also extends into the realm of the 
instrumental, not only as a matter of general knowledge and 
musical education, but because of the instrument’s close proximity 
to song in general, and because of the steadily increasing use of 

,Stringed and other instruments with the vocal in serving as ac- 
companiments or as thematically integrated parts of the musical 
composition as an entity. 

We therefore take pleasure in reprinting here, as a part of this 
editorial, a release of the Committee on Recordings of American 
Music, Ray Green, Chairman, appointed by the National Music 
Council in connection with the matter of current recordings of 
American’ music. The National Association of Teachers of Singing 
is a national organization member of the Council, and should be in 
a position to provide valuable cooperation in this important matter. 

“The Committee on Recordings of American Music, with Ray 
Green, Chairman, was established by the National Music Council 
to serve as a clearing house of information on the availability of 
current recordings of American music. The committee also keeps 
a file of information on American music which has been recorded 
but which is now out of print. In order to keep this file of infor. 
mation up to date and complete, the cooperation of membe1 
organizations of the National Music Council is needed. The com 
mittee should like to have each national music organization 
attempt to secure information of the sort which is outlined below. 
In doing this. we suggest that the membership of each organiza. 
tion be invited to supply information to their own national organi- 
zation as follows: 

1. Give the title and name of composer of each work which 
you feel should be recorded. 
(Continued on page 21) 
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QUALITY IN SINGING*...... 


HI. 


By CARL GUTEKUNST, New York City 


That there is not much really first-rate singing to be heard today, even in quarters where much more sensitive to the obvious as they 
it could justifiably be expected, is an opinion one hears not widely, but frequently ex- are, they are being overwhelmed by » 
pressed—primarily by the members of our profession and sometimes by discriminating amplitude of volume and range and being In 
listeners outside the profession. In passing one might note that the same estimate is also tremendously impressed by those externali@@iistor 
at times advanced—but emotionally, rather than critically—by overly nostalgic souls to which they have been so thorough], copjmesten 
who are constitutionally addicted to harking back to a past age (always a Golden Age)  ditioned through the above mentioned medj,mocca’ 
which, in the field of singing is for such persons among our contemporaries, the age of mass communication. To put it somefforgan / 
of Caruso, Nordica, et al. what slangily, with all this, they don’t knowgmwith | 
If we grant the correctness of this opinion Why does this situation exist? The an- What they're missing. tion 3 
—and many of us, probably most of us.  swer lies in the fact that if singers possess It would seem reasonable to expe t tha Ev: 
would without hesitation do so—then we all or even some of the elements of artistry critics to do battle for quality, but compre panel 
find confronting us the question: What can and an adequacy of volume and range, they _ hensive perusal of their reports reveal. on\y good 
be done about this matter and who is to can “get by in a big way” moneywise and _ isolated instances of discerning comments ip sauise 
do it? It should be obvious that the answer famewise without having that high degree this regard. Given an abundance cf theesch | 
to the second part of that question is: the of technical perfection that will insure the other elements in the art of singing, (and gmi 
teachers of singing. Unquestionably there utmost in beauty of tone of which they are again it should be stressed that these tooflfeday 
are many among us who, well aware of this, capable. This is made possible, to a con- are most essential) they treat the matter publi 
have been and are concerning ourselves with siderable extent, by the overstress in our Of quality in a relatively unimportant mand th 
this situation and attempting to the utmost day on those ingredients of artistry that are ner or ignore it. Let us confess here that valid’ 
of our ability to remedy it. Nevertheless it grouped under the heading of personality. although teachers of singing cannot justl Mie a 
may not come amiss to restudy this ever- A premium has been set on glamour and by and large, be accused of this disregard the pi 
present problem and to restate our beliefs as sex-appeal, and these have been exploited for quality, there are not many of us who of a 
to its nature and causes and to face squarely ad nauseam by the movies, radio, television, have not at some time or other found our yhich 
our responsibility in its solution. and the publicity business—or racket, if you Selves saying something like the following: Mo on: 
When we deplore much of the singing of | prefer. The world of today with its sense “I heard X sing last night. His singinglic ans, 
today, which of the elements that go to of urgency and immediacy and its tempo certainly couldn't be described as beautifully fy: 
make up the art of singing are we thinking of headlong speed provides a fertile soil but, do you know, he had just about every- a grou 
of as being conspicuously absent? Are the for the growth of this sort of exploitation. thing else and | couldn't help being moved The 
singers lacking in artistry or in vocalism? One must “arrive” while young, and examples even though I knew it could have been 
Or perhaps, in both? of early success are not lacking—success, much better.” But to continue with the 
In the realm of artistry there come to that is, measured in terms of big incomes critics. One prominent critic for whom 
mind such terms as temperament, imagina- and big names. finish, style, and elegance seemingly take 
tion, personality, style, musicianship, phras- So that there may be no misunderstand- Precedence over all else in music has time 
ing, interpretation. There are before the ing, it should perhaps be stated that artistry after time given almost unqualified approval fine Vv: 
public many singers richly endowed with js not to be thought of as being other than © Singers rich in these attributes and medi .4:.. 
some of the foregoing attributes and superbly of the utmost importance. Without it the OC¢fe OF poor as regards the other com- ability 
trained in the others. True, there are still singer, no matter how beautiful his tone, Ponents. That vocalism of a high order 
too many whose understanding of the text says nothing. has distressingly not been in evidence has hewn 
is not on as high a level as their grasp of Also to avoid what might possibly be disturbed him little or not at all. Perhaps teach 
the music and who therefore fall short of a another misunderstanding, let it be said his sins have been only those of omission. adie: 
complete realization of the song. But all that probably there is only a small per- Bad as this is, much worse is what we en- 
things considered it is perhaps safe to state counter from time to time in the criticisms] 
that there is not a conspicuous deficiency in by” with something considerably below their of numerous critics. It is shocking andj... ), 
artistry. possible best, who are knowingly and some- “Smaying to find in these reports glowing ¢ 
And so we turn to a consideration of — what cynically doing so. The majority who Praise of voices, long on quantity and short «40 
vocalism in terms of quantity and quality. are succeeding because of their virtues and 0" ality. One can only conclude that the. 1 
As for quantity, or—to subdivide—range in spite of their faults have more than likely Titers simply do not have a sense of the, 1, 
and volume, there is no dearth of either. lost the faculty of critical self examination, timate in tonal beauty. reach 
The singers “can sing both high and low”; and, since they have outgrown their teach- No, we cannot count to any great extent shoul 
there is a plenty of high yelling and low ers—or so they think—have no one around on the critics and much less on the au-MMtende 
growling. Loudness? There’s an over- with sufficient knowledge and honesty to set diences. That leaves it up to us, the teach-J yhict 
abundance of that. We do not lack for them to rights. ers of singing—not only because there ithe Pp 
quantity. Thus by a process of elimination It would be wonderful were audiences to 0 one else capable of performing the task.@ incre: 
we come to quality, and it would seem to rise up and demand more of the singers but also because by training and experienceJM will | 
be the consensus that it is quality in the way of quality. but such action is We are best equipped for it. It belongs to UMM this ; 
that is is most wanting in present-day not to be expected. It has been said that This granted, we return to the first par yy, 
singing. It should be made clear that the if one sings loud enough, high enough, and Of the question asked in the beginning: \,\.. 
term “quality” is here used in its sense of long enough he can make an impression. What can be done about this matter 09M corpo 
“excellence” and not in that of “grade” or Be that as it may, it is too much to hope More personally and specifically, what cin prof 
“class” and that as applied to singing it for from the majority of listeners that they and must we, the teachers of singing, 40" i the 
means that beauty of tone which is present shall miss, and missing, demand this rela- An offhand and yet proper answer s—jUUM jing 
when tone is freely and completely produced. tively subtle thing called quality when, so (Continued on page 20) additi 
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HI. VOICE CLINIC...... 


By WILLIAM VENNARD, Chairman, Voice Department, School of Music, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


IS as they 
d by 
ind being In vorkshops and conventions of the N.A.T.S. there have been in the few years of its the sessions is thoroughly understood. It 
externglggtistor many experiments with an activity which had not been exercised to any great should be clearly recognized that the panel 
hl: congmexten’ previously. It was a brave idea, involving certain dangers, and admittedly on some js for the benefit of the auditors rather than 
1ed medigmoccas ns the results were so embarrassing that a considerable number of members in the 
it some an zation feared that the benefits to be derived were not worth the risk. However, 
on’t knoygwith |epeated attempts, various safeguards are evolving and it seems clear that the Associa- 

developing a technic whereby truly profitable sessions can be reasonably assured. 


for the student. Courtesy demands that the 
student should be made aware of this and 
that he should receive in the presence of all 
concerned an expression of gratitude for 
xpect th Sv y successful and inspiring voice his willingness to submit to the teaching, 
t comprefifpanel is heartening, not only because of the number should not be too large, three or and he should be counselled that the sug- 
veals only vhich it does at the moment but be- four at the most. No two teachers have gestions which he will receive may be of 


NMents inf wuse it vindicates the abilities of fine voice identical “methods” but it would be well value to him only as they are interpreted 
© cf thelfeach rs. For a national organization to jn choosing the members of any panel to to him later by his own teacher. Pupils 
ing, (and ii that they can only talk about make sure that the viewpoints represented Should be selected for their poise and should 
these to sogy and dare not demonstrate it in are varied; for example, if one member is be treated with such courtesy and good 
le matter i would be a defeat. If the principles ,nown for his mechanistic approach, there humor that they will feel more and more 
fant man, teaching of singing have any objective should be an equally strong exponent of the ®t ease. Should this fail to be the case 
here thalfffvalid y they should certainly be open to purely psychological approach. This sug- the work with such a student must be 
lot justly, spection at least of colleagues within gests another important qualification; brought rather quickly to a close and a 


disregard ihe p ofession. The charge that the offering namely, tolerance and tact. In no way better sulject brought to the stage. The 
f us wholof a voice teacher is a species of hokum should the clinic resemble a contest in @mount of time which will probably be 
ound! Our yhich will impress only the immature mind which each member of the panel attempts given to each student will average ten min- 
Ollowing: Hof one student at a time within the studio to prove that his pedagogy is the only utes for each member of the panel. There 
S_ singinglis answered once and for all if the procedure _yseful one. On the contrary it is entirely ‘hould be enough students present to use 
beautifulffan be used effectively in the presence of possible for three quite different approaches the allotted time and one or two extras who 
ut every, group of experts. to a given problem to be demonstrated and Fe On hand only in case someone fails to 
'g moved Th. results of various experiences with at the same time for it to be very clear @Ppear or takes less than the time expected. 
ave been jinical sessions in N.A.T.S. workshops and that each proponent respects the work of Those who are present only in pagal 
with theif onventions are first, the recognition of a his colleagues. The members of the panel Should be told their status so they will not 
or Whom ode of etiquette assuring dignity and suc- must be articulate, but even more important e disappointed if they are not called upon. 
ngly takelM cs and second, the emergence of a special they must be brief. Each must realize that The third essential is a good chairman 
has time ent. It has been discovered that many he will not be permitted to speak more than or moderator. He must be affable and tact- 
approval ine voice teachers are at a loss before an five to ten minutes each time he is given ful without being obtrusive. He is a master 
ind medi dience. This is no reflection upon their the floor. He must be able to select one of ceremonies who does not usurp the pre- 
her com sility to teach, but simply means that due salient idea, develop it, demonstrate it and rogatives of the panel and who speaks on 
igh order,» certain self-consciousness and lack of relinquish the floor. He must be prepared the subject of voice production only when 
lence haf sowmanship, either they are unable to to yield at a signal from the chairman should directing the transition from one speaker 
Perhaps tach normally or their method has no he lose track of the time and take too to the next. He must control firmly with- 
omission. adience appeal. However, certain mem- long. A good member of a panel is a keen out being officious and must have enough 
at We Cl ters of the Association are being discovered diagnostician, an effective teacher, a show- judgment to be able to cope with emer- 
CTILICIST who in addition to being experienced teach- man, a gentleman, and a person of sufficient | gencies which may arise. It is his respon- 
king andi... have an ability to teach in the presence poise to be able to present one brief sam- sibility to insure the dignity and useful- 
S glowing ¢ ‘ers, directing their remarks to the pling of his pedagogy without feeling he has _ ness of the panel by following the etiquette 
and shor vudent but framing them in such a way been done a great injustice not to be al- of a clinic. He writes a detailed letter in 
> that the. to be of interest also to witnesses. Such lowed to say more. advance to each member of the panel, out- 
se of the, berson is indeed a kind of teacher of The second essential of a good voice ining what is expected. He may reinforce 
wachrs, His demonstration, while it panel is a selected group of student “guinea ‘his by a conference with the group of 
eat extent houl’ be beneficial to the student, is in- pigs.” It has been found that the session judges before the session begins. In his in- 
1 the aU@Mende actually to illustrate a principle js much more profitable if the pupils are troductory remarks he prepares the audi- 
the teach- which will benefit those teachers who see fairly talented. They should have enough "Ce: he acknowledges his indebtedness to 
> there MM@the p inciple applied. It may well be that  yocal ability to respond to the different his colleagues and explains that each will be 
; the taskfincrea ing numbers of N.A.T.S. members teachers and probably the best clinical ses- limited to ten minutes with any given stu- 
-xperiencei will |= found to possess or will develop sions which have taken place thus far in dent, preparing the guests in the audience for 
ngs tO UME this < >ility. N.A.T.S workshops have been those where the fact that no teacher can be expected to 
first Pa The -e are three essential elements in a the students were of a high order. It is do more than present one brief aspect of 
ee innINE MA \oice clinic, each of which must possess to be hoped that with the improving of the his pedagogy in so short a time. He implies 
nailer ON Ml wrtair qualifications if the session is to be technic of panels it will be just as possible that as the session progresses it will perhaps 
What Cin wofit. sle. First, there are the members to work with less talented students, even be possible for a more comprehensive idea 
gig, OO: of the sanel, each of whom should have the problem voices. This is more difficult, but Of each pedagogy to unfold. He explains 
t SINE kind € showmanship just described, in it will come about when the necessary con- that while no one will be mentioned by 
) additica to proven teaching ability. The ditioning of the students before and during (Continued on page 23) 
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SONG RECITALS IN ENGLISH? ...... 


Continued from page 4 


which set one’s teeth on edge. (One hoped 
that Mr. Bing would take steps to remedy 
this defect, but it would seem that Mr. Bing 
does not listen to his singers with a critical 
ear.) 

Where is the blame for this situation 
ultimately to be placed? Anyone, with a lit- 
tle study, can learn to pronounce almost 
any language spoken on the face of the 
globe. Well, then, the blame (and it pains 
me to say it) rests squarely on your shoul- 
ders, my dear colleagues; it is your com- 
placency, your inertia, your lack of 
enterprise, your content with less than the 
best possible, that permits our young singers, 
ambitious as they are, to go out into the 
professional world as poorly equipped as 
they are. 

There are a few basic sounds, common 
to all three foreign languages usually sung 
by American singers, the mispronunciation 
of which destroys the beauty of these lan- 
guages. These basic sounds are not difficult 
to acquire by one who has what is known 
as “a musical ear”; all that is required is a 
little effort and some practise. It is the 
duty of every teacher to acquire the ability 
to form these basic sounds, and to obtain 
a knowledge of the rules for their use. 

The sounds which give most trouble are 
those which have no English equivalents. 
In Italian, French and German these are 
the “closed” e and o. In French we have 
the open and closed sounds of “eu” as in 
“fleur” and “peu”: in German, their near 
equivalents, o with umlaut, as in “G6Otter” 
and “horen”. The French u as in “tu”, the 
German ii as in “fillen” offer difficulty. In 
Italian, the disregard by Americans of 

. the double consonants and of the soft d’s 
and t’s robs the language of its special 
character. The so-called “nasal” vowels in 
French, particularly the “un” and “um”, 
require a great deal of practise; and the “ich” 
and “ach” sounds in German must be added 
to the list of difficulty makers. The for- 
ward position of the 1, particularly in Ger- 
man, is rarely observed. These and other 
sounds should be mastered by every voice 
teacher before he attempts to instruct young 
singers in the interpretation of song in Euro- 
pean languages. 

The most practical way to study foreign 
diction is through the use of international 
phonetics. One might say that international 
phonetics is to diction what solfége is to 
sight reading. One might call it also a 
“shorthand” of speech sounds. If one can 
use international phonetics, and can pro- 
nounce the basic sounds in one language, 
one can quickly and easily learn a second 
one. I should advise the teacher of singers 

to try to find in his neighborhood a language 


teacher who knows phonetics, and to work 
steadily in that language until the basic 
sounds are learned. Those who are teaching 
in public or private colleges and universities 
should try to institute regular courses in 
diction. These courses might be given by 
a member of the voice faculty, if qualified, 
or by language teachers. The former of 
course is more desirable, for it is not al- 
ways possible for one who does not sing 
himself to show a student how to correct 
an error in diction which may be caused 
by some faulty vocal tension. Sometimes a 
student can pronounce a sound very well 
in speaking, and be unable to sing it cor- 
rectly until tension is removed. 

Here I think I might speak a word of 
warning: do not try to learn to pronounce 
any language through the use of recordings. 
This is a hopeless waste of time. You can 
no more learn to pronounce correctly 
through recordings than you can learn to 
sing merely through listening to others sing. 
You must have a teacher to guide you, to 
show you your errors, and above all, to 
teach you how to correct them. Throw 
those recordings into the ash can! 

The summer season offers an ideal time 
for the study of phonetics and diction. That 
is the time of year when most of us have 
a good many hours of leisure. This applies 
as well to the “free lance” teacher as to the 
institutional teacher. How many of my col- 
leagues have said to me: “I know my 
French is weak, but—”. But what? This is 
merely an admission of self-complacency, 
of satisfaction with the “status quo”. Why 
should one teach one’s young people less 
than the best possible? Whether through 
phonetics or by ear, anyone can improve 
his diction. Why not plan to take a course 
in at least one language next summer? Or 
to begin now if facilities make it possible? 
The satisfaction you will derive from know- 
ing you are doing a better job of teaching 
will be full compensation for the effort in- 
volved. 

It is obvious that something should be 
done to meet the challenge of the critics. 
NATS teachers should have it upon their 
consciences to improve their linguistic abili- 
ties. This is a subject which has been too 
long neglected, and I am grateful for the 
opportunity of stating my views upon the 
matter, while being fully aware that it is 
a controversial one. This much seems clear, 
however: if we are to have programs in 
foreign languages, let us make them better! 


*The foregoing article reflects in brief a few excerpts 
from Miss Pazmor’s lectures and classes in French 
and German diction, song repertoire and voice, pre- 
sented by her during the NATS workshop held at 
the Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
N. C., Aug. 17-22, 1952. 


AUTHOR-MEMBERS 

So that the association’s list of avtho 
members and their books may be as com) 
plete as possible, it is hoped that all w ite, 
in our organization will assist by sending 
in to the editor of The Bulletin the requested 
information pertaining to their published 
works. In so doing the following routine 
should be followed: title of book—namne of 
author—publisher—date of publicat:on— 
price. 


To the list of those already register d to 
date with THE BULLETN, is added “Be 
Canto: Principles and Practices”, by Cor. 
nelius L. Reid. Published by Coleman Row 
Company, Inc., 25 W. 45th Street, New 
York City (Jan. 1, 1951). Price, $4.50 


Graham Reed 


Graham Reed, one of the Nationa! As. 
sociation’s distinguished members passed 
away at the age of 87 in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
on Oct. 16. Born in Brooklyn, he studied 
in Europe, making his debut at the Lyric 
Theatre, London. From 1905 to 1913 he 
was a soloist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York City, later serving as chairman 
of the vocal department of the Chicago 
Musical College, as well as guest teacher 
at De Paul University. In his later years 
he maintained a studio in Carnegie Hall. 
New York City. A _ widow, sister and 
brother survive. 


“While the beautiful is always right, th 
ugly is not always wrong. Which 
many deem the ugly beautiful.” 

(Music Survey) 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING (Ine. ) 
(Founded 1922) 


Current and earlier Pronounce- 
ments, Song Lists and other liter- 
ature pertaining to the voice 
teaching profession, are available 
for distribution. 


Among the foregoing. special «t- 
tention is called to the 


NEW ANNOTATED SACRED 


SONG LIST (No. 11) 
Now Available 


American Academy publications may be :ad 
on application to Harold Luckstone, 
Secretary, 17 E. 96th St., New York 28, 
N. Y. A minimum fee is charged to a; pl) 
to cost of printing and transmission. 
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(HAPTER NOTES ..... 


Continued from page 10 


held a the Colonial Room at the Bushnell 
Mem rial in Hartford on Sunday, December 
ith a’ 4:30 p.m. 

A very interesting program has _ been 
slanr d with Mr. Marshall Bartholomew and 
Miss Grace Leslie as speakers. There will 
iso e¢ a Showing of the Bell Laboratory 
flm « . the vocal chords in action. 

Fo owing the meeting, there will be a 
ocia’ hour with Miss Rhea Massicotte of 
Hart! 1rd in charge. The formal meeting will 
be cc 1ducted by the new chapter president. 
Mr. rank Pandolfi, also of Hartford. 


CITIES CHAPTER 

Th Twin Cities Chapter of N.A.T.S. held 
ther ir t board meeting, September 17, at 
the }ome of its vice president, Mr. Oliver 
Mogex. Plans were made for the winter 
progr ims. 

Th. first concert program took place Oc- 
ober 17 at Macalester College Union 
on the college campus, St. Paul, Minn. It 
was « repeat performance of the four cycle 
progiim given last spring at Augsburg Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, by four of our members. 
The cycles presented were: 

Songs and Dances of Death— Mussorgski 
—sung by Oliver Mogck, baritone; Ziegeun- 
eme!odien—Dvorak—sung by Nancy Stu- 
ssy--mezzo soprano; A Young Man’s 
Exhortations—Gerald Finzi—sung by John 
Thut-—tenor; Les Saisons—Heri Fevrier— 
ung by Florence Claus, soprano. 

A program meeting was held November 
at the Scott Hall library on the University 
of Minnesota campus. After a short business 
meeting Mr. Oliver Mogck, gave a talk on 
‘Various concepts of Voice Pedagogy.” 

During the summer our members were 
way on vacation, studying at N.A.T-S. 
workshops. Mrs. Helen Huls, St. Clcud 
Teachers College, reported a most profitable 


session at the Boulder, Colorado Workshop. 
Mr. Berthold Busch, Minneapolis College of 
Music, attended the workshop at Indiana 
University. 

Two new members have been added: Mr. 
Caro Carapetyan, choral director at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Mr. Edward 
Schamber at Concordia College, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 

The Chicago Chapter of the National As- 
scciation of Teachers of Singing held its 
fir't meeting of the year on Nov. Ist, in a 
recital hall of the Kimball Building. 

A large number of members and guests 
heard an address given by Dr. Paul Moore 
of Northwestern University School of 
Speech. Dr. Moore deals with the corrective 
side of voice in speech and is also well- 
known in vocal circles. 

Moving pictures of the vocal chords in 
action, taken by Dr. Moore, were shown in 
black and white as well as in color. In- 
cluded were some recent films of the falsetto 
action. An open discussion followed the 
showing of the films, at which time real 
enthusiasm was shown by the membership. 


KANSAS CITY AREA CHAPTER 


The Kansas City Area Chapter is planning 
a series of four meetings for the current 
season, the first of which will be held Sun- 
day, November 23rd, at the Conservatory 
of Music. The series plans a discussion of 
the Italian classic composers, the Lieder 
writers, the French song writers of the past 
100 years, and for the fourth meeting, the 
contemporary British and American writers. 
Stanley Deacon will be the speaker for the 
Italian classicists, and Reinhold Schmidt for 
the Lieder writers. This series of talks is 
designed to better familiarize many of the 


younger teachers with the history of the 
development of writing for the solo voice. 
In addition to the purely formal talks, we 
will have a series of reports from those 
members who were active in the summer 
workshops. Margaret Scott, Gladys Alkire 
and Lorraine Asendorf will report on these 
summer activities. The second meeting will 
be held shortly after the Christmas holidays. 


BUFFALO CHAPTER 


Two events stand out in the meetings of 
the Buffalo Chapter this season. First, the 
talk by Kenneth Gill, Music Critic of the 
Buffalo Courier Express, given at the Octo- 
ber meeting. Mr. Gill gave us interesting 
highlights on the workings of the newspaper 
and the music critic. He showed us good 
and poor newspaper photography and told 
us many pitfalls to avoid in selecting a pic- 
ture for the paper. He spoke about stage ap- 
pearance and deportment in a way that will 
make us aware of many little things that 
count so much in audience appeal. We 
listened and learned for a time that seemed 
all too short and we look forward to an- 
other meeting with Mr. Gill. 

The second outstanding event was a pro- 
gram of madrigals, duets and trios given by 
our pupils. A newly formed girls chorus, 
under the direction of Miss Gertrude Lutzi, 
sang the chorus from the first act of Madam 
Butterfly, with Patricia Yannello singing the 
obligato. The chorus performed so well that 
it was decided to continue training. A 
short Christmas cantata and Christmas carols 
will be prepared, to be sung before organi- 
zations and in hospitals during the holiday 
season. 

Our Study Group meets monthly and 
proves to be of great value to all the mem- 
bers. 


(Continued on page 18) 


Still THE GREATEST OF THEM ALL! 


® ART SONGS FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Mabelle Glenn and Alfred Spou-e 


A skillful compilation of the loveliest selections from the 


@ CLASSIC ITALIAN SONGS 


Mabelle Glenn and Bernard Talvor 


Eighteen songs with interesting, modern accompaniments. 


entire field of vocal literature. Procedure, diction, and Clear phrasing marks cssure artistic interpretation. De- 


interpretation included. 


First Year, Medium High 
Medium Low 
Second Year, Medium High 


Medium Low 


431-40092 $1.25 
431-40093 1.25 
431-40094 1.25 
431-40095 1.25 


tailed song study. 


Volume |, Medium High 
Medium Low 
Volume Il, Medium High 
Medium Low 


431-40102 $1.25 
431-40103 1.25 
431-41000 1.25 
431-41001 1.25 
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VOCAL TEACHING REQUIRES EXPERT 


Ep. Note: I/t is interesting and ofttimes instructive to learn what other folks think and may 


have to say about the singing teacher. The following article appeared in the July 13, 1952 
issue of the Wheeling (West Virginia) News-Register. It was written by Dr. Paul N. Elbin, 
its music editor, and who also is president of West Liberty State College, West Liberty, W. 
Virginia. Dr. Elbin’s article contains numerous pertinent facts concerning his conception 
of the vocal teacher and the latter's problems and requirements for teaching—all as seen 
by a man outside the profession. It makes for a stimulating, slightly provocative and forth- 
right evaluation of the many-sided responsibilities attached to the teaching of the art of 


singing. 

I wonder if you know that the singing 
teachers of the country are banding them- 
selves together for mutual protection. 

The teachers who specialize in ah’s, oh’s, 
me’s and mim’s are in no greater danger 
of tomatoes and eggs than ever, but there 
are new hazards in these latter days. 

Or so it appears from a bulletin received 
this week from the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, Inc. 

Boris Goldovsky is quoted as an example 
of the menace. The New England operatic 
producer (who will be seen and heard a 
great deal hereabouts this summer) is sup- 
posed to have declared on a radio network, 
“The singing teachers of this country are 
taking the young American singers for a 
ride.” 

The ride is presumably Chicago-style, a 
charge that fits the accusation referred to in 
the Bulletin that “our noble profession is a 
racket carried on without supervision or 
regulation, taking hundreds of thousands of 
dollars from the public annually, ruining 
many promising voices, and competing with 
one another in cut-throat fashion.” 

These are hard words. If such opinions 
are widely held, it is time that something be 
done. 

My own observation is that all professions 
and vocations are plagued by nincompoops, 
incompetents and rascals. The question is 
whether the singing-teacher profession has 
more than a normal share of such. I’m afraid 
it has, but frankly I don’t know what to 
do about it. 

Few people have any idea of the difficulty 
and complexity of the voice teacher's job. 
The piano teacher deals not only with a 
pupil, a human being, but with an instru- 
ment made of wood, steel, felt, ivory, this 
and that. When the instrument is not right, 
you call a tuner or rebuilder. You can even 
trade it in on a new one. 

But the voice teacher has no such assist- 
ance on call. Pupil and instrument are so 
thoroughly integrated that they cannot be 
separated in the slightest degree. 

A piano student may get stagefright, but 
his instrument remains as good as the skill 
of maker and tuner. When you hear a stu- 
dent vocalist, on the other hand, you hear 
a complete blend of instrument and _ per- 
former. A piano never gets a cold, never 
has a frog, never trips on an evening dress, 


never worries, never cries, never faints. The 
pianist may do all these things, to be sure, 
but some of them would not hinder his 
playing at all and at the worst the instru- 
ment remains constant and responsive. 
Voice Teacher Requirements 

A good teacher of singing must be all 
these things: 

PSYCHOLOGIST: Psychology is the basis 
of all teaching, but the successful singing 
teacher makes greater use of the science of 
human behavior than most persons engaged 
in education. 

PHYSIOLOGIST: The production of 
singing tones is based on anatomy and 
physiological processes. Singing involves 
not only emotional and thinking responses 
but muscles and organs. A good singing 
teacher must have more than a vague no- 
tion of what happens when people sing 
well. 

MUSICIAN. The teacher of singing 
should equal the conductor or the chamber 
music player in thoroughness of musician- 
ship. It is not enough to understand peo- 
ple; a singing teacher must have a sound 
knowledge of music and a controlled but 
real feeling for the art. 

VOICE BUILDER: Voice building is one 
of the most delicate operations in educa- 
tion. The vocal coach limits his practice 
to the interpretation of song material. The 
voice builder, however, must gradually 
coordinate over a period of years the 
muscles, organs, thinking, feeling, person- 
ality, and musicianship of a vocal student. 

FRIEND: I have never known an ef- 
fective singing teacher who did not become 
a real friend of his pupils. The cut-and-dried 
lesson given with an eye on the clock and 
not on the student is worse than useless; it 
is harmful. Only when a sincere friendship 
has been established is real vocal progress 
possible. 

The One Big Problem 

Now, I ask you, where do you find people 
who are psychologists, physiologists, mu- 
sicians, voice builders, and friends? Mu- 
sicians there are in abundance. Psycholo- 
gists are not scarce. But, I repeat, how 
many people in the world combine the 
qualities and abilities necessary for the suc- 
cessful teaching of singing from the ground 
up? 


As a lover and protector of music ani 
musicians, I welcome the National As: 
tion of Teachers of Singing, Inc. Their 
code of ethics, their workshops for tach. 
ers, their efforts to protect the w orth 
private teacher in these days of high!) oy. 
ganized music education—all these Tings 
are good. 


But the new Association will face th» one 
big problem for a long time. And tat j 
where you will find the kind of people with 
the patience, the know-how, the love of man. 
kind and music that alone can develo) hy. 
man beings as instruments of vocal be. uty, 


CHAPTER NOTES 


(Continued from page 17) 


MAINE CHAPTER 


The Maine Chapter of the Nations: As. 
sociation will hold its next meeting <i the 
home of Mrs. Horace Sowles in Black 
Strap, near Portland, Maine on Monday, 
Dec. 8. Members will meet at the Eastland 
Hotel, Portland at 12:45, for luncheon. 

In addition to the regular business routine, 


cl 


Appre 


schoo! 
an election of officers will be held, and “Unfo 
plans for attending the forthcoming 
tional Association annual convention inf 
Boston will be discussed. nende 
WASHINGTON CHAPTER 
The Washington Chapter of the National ee 
Association of Teachers of Singing held its * 
first meeting for the general public October a 
11, 1952 at the American Association of aide 
University Women. ow 
The purpose of this first meeting was tf wngi: 
present the National Association to those 


terested in the art and teaching of singing. 

The chapter could have chosen no finer 
person and leader than Grace Leslie, Regis- 
trar and National Chairman of the Vocal 
Study Group as guest speaker. Miss Leslie 
gave to an appreciable audience of singing 
teachers, choral directors, vocal coaches and 
students a brief resume of the inception of 
the association; its aims, high standar«s and 
progressive program. For the benefit of 
new and prospective teachers Miss Leslie 
made clear the table of ethics and veneral 
studio procedures and pratices. 

The speaker was interrogated by Mr. Paul 
Hume, noted music critic for the W-shing- 
ton Post. The interrogation brought about 
a most enthusiastic discussion betwen the 
speaker and audience. Such points were 
brought out as: “What can be done about 
vocal coaches who label themselve: voice 
teachers and practice as such.” 

Introductory remarks were made by Mme. 
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(CHOIR SINGING TODAY . 


Continued from page 7 


struc ure in the realm of chorai singing 
whic! will encourage distinguished American 
comp sers to make yet finer contribution 
to c! oral literature. | am most positively 
t cheap arrangements of “The Holy 
city’ or “Old Black Joe.” 

O: > would imagine that the basic taste 


of tt American citizen is that of “tinkling 
cyml ils and sounding brass.” There is an 
over bundance of choral music available, 
sree hing for attention. And the time is 
over ipe for a thorough overhauling in our 
think ng about the quality of the music we 


sive o our choir and its performance, both 
were | and secular. I say that it is long 
jue because when I brought this matter 
» attention of choral conductors and 
.| music supervisors about twenty years 
yo, | was told that “much thought” was 
¢ given to it, and that there was much 
“research” and “planning” for the future 
of or young people”—alk this to the ac- 
companiment of the Beethoven C minor 
ympnony and Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite, 
in what was called—and still is—the Music 
Appreciation Course, while elementary 
choo! choirs continued to sing Gounod’s 
“Unfold, Ye Portals,” or the Hallelujah 
Chorus or-what—you at Commencement 
Exercises all over the land. But what hap- 
pended to the plans “for the future of our 
young people? “School auditoriums. still 
groan under the old Gounod chestnut and the 
frightfully mauled Handel, and young voices 
ae being shot to pieces. Too many boys 
ind girls going into our schools to teach 
music are getting discouraged and depressed 
—indeed, to the point of submission to these 
conditions they have inherited. This particu- 
lar situation is exceedingly serious. Educa- 
tion in Music and Music Education are 
‘jockeys wearing different silks.” Not a 
few competent musicians graduate in music 
education, and later on, some less fortunate 


ones teach. Not all who enroll in music 
education are musically illiterate. Some are 
musically “displaced persons” because they 
have discovered that before they can teach 
in schools or conduct singing groups they 
must first be “educationalized,” and so they 
combine music and education under the 
title of “Music Education.” I venture to 
think that the majority of choral conductors 
are products of college music departments 
and choir schools, and through these insti- 
tutions music education in this country is 
courageously purposed. It is also poorly 
implimented. The raising of the cultural 
standard of our children in music is in- 
deed an ideal purpose, but its tortuous in- 
volvement in the quagmire of so many edu- 
cational theories is one of the reasons for 
its relatively small success. Our educational 
institutions have over the years fashioned 
structures of courses in professional educa- 
tion in almost every field, and this has 
become a controversial subject in many a 
class room and faculty meeting. It has been 
dubbed as one of the greatest blessings that 
have befallen mankind, and also as its most 
appalling disaster. Some assert that meth- 
odology in teaching is as important as the 
knowledge of the subject and insist that 
each public school teacher, regardless of his 
field, should be a graduate of a school of 
education. It should be obvious, however, 
that a teacher does not teach methodology, 
he teaches a subject. 

We are predisposed to mistake the shadow 
of musical culture for the substance. We 
boast about it, but in reality we are talking 
about our re-creative facilities, our success 
in varying degrees in developing and per- 
fecting what we have inherited and bor- 
rowed. This is where the Business of Music 
comes in, but the Business of Music was 
never deeply concerned with the Art of 
Music, until someone discovered that good 


music over the radio can “win friends and 
influence buyers.” 

It is incredible that in this day and age, 
with our highly concentrated systems of 
education, with a terrific amount of printed 
music in our stores and an almost equal 
amount to be “de-ciphered” on the shelves 
in our libraries; with books galore on any 
and all matters pertaining to practice and 
performance; with the invasion of record- 
ings into this country—and their good, bad 
and indifferent performances—that more 
singing groups cannot attain and maintain 
higher levels of achievement and become 
a vital unit of our national life—as seems 
to be the over-all picture in European coun- 
tries. This thesis I present to you even though 
we have passed through certain wars, de- 
pressions, and various other trying national 
and personal disturbances. 

As a matter of fact, we have a terrific 
responsibility. If there were any truth in the 
criticism that the last war was not a 
“singing” war as was the first in 1914-18, 
we musicians will bear not a little of the 
blame. We squirm when we hear our gen- 
eral culture attacked from within, but I 
think that unless we do something—and 
in the not too distant future—about the 
quality of the music we perform, and our 
knowledge of how to put ideas across to 
our singers, participation, self-participation— 
which encourage, will dwindle, and instead 
of being worried about the number of tenors 
we have in our choirs, we shall find our- 
selves sitting before some television set, 
witnessing the fading twilight of one of the 
most natural elements in all life—sing’ng! 

*This article is based on an address by 
Dr. Jones at the forum on Choral Singing 
and Choral Problems forum, National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing annual 
convention held in Chicago, Ill., December, 
1951. 
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QUALITY IN SINGING ... 


Continued from page 14 


more emphatically and unflinchingly what 
we are already doing. We must permit no 
compromise of ideals on either our or the 
student’s part. We must strive to develop 
in him a passion for perfection, a “divine 
discontent,” a dissatisfaction with anything 
less than the best that he can achieve. If he 
grows restive on observing the “quick suc- 
cess” of other young singers, we must make 
him see the perils of such success and early 
exploitation. There is plenty of material 


calls for balance in all phases of living. 
Lest this prove discouraging, hold out to 
him as reward for his labors the tremendous 
satisfaction to be derived from an act per- 
formed with something approaching per- 
fection and from the knowledge that in the 
act thus performed, and only therein, he will 
possess a medium for the full expression of 
the richness of his artistry and of himself. 
We thus present an ideal, difficult, but 
not impossible of realization and a challenge 


they want. Singers will realize that the, 
must meet this demand in order to survive 
and thus our task will become easier. 

Let us not underestimate the difficul'y of 
the job. It is a painfully slow, uphill job, 
entailing resistance to powerful pres: ure 
and an aggressive insistence on the hi: hey 
standards. Doubtless for much of the time 
we shall seem to be getting nowhere. bu 
during such periods we can at least ave 


the satisfaction and sustaining assurance to 


ltis 1 


to re 


available to prove our point. Further, we of magnitude. It is not being unrealistic to be derived from the knowledge tha’ we f the 
must point out that comparison with others believe that there is in the young people are “fighting the good fight” and rema ning son f 
has little value, that the only truly valid of today sufficient quality of character to true to the ideals of what in its best rac. 00f 2 


comparison is that which is made between 


his present and his best possible achieve- 


ment. One point that cannot be too strongly 
stressed is the fact that quantity (and how 
out of all proportion volume and range 
have been rated!) can be come by through 


respond to this challenge and to be inspired 
by it. 

To return for a moment to the audience. 
There is the possibility of our beginning a 
virtuous circle (if that is the opposite of a 
vicious circle) if we succeed in putting 


tice is a noble profession. 


* Resume of an informal address deli: ered 
before the Boston Chapter of the Nat.onl 
Association of Teachers of Singins on 


May 3, 1952. 
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wrong methods; quality, never. more singers of quality before the public. right 

We must make clear to the student at Above, it was somewhat discouragingly im- “Genius is a paS$sionate urge for perfcctedf ents 
the outset that, as is the case with anything plied that the majority of listeners are ¢xPression in a chosen Art. An urge that simi\: 
worthwhile, a high degree of skill and co- unaware of the absence of quality, but—  efies obstacles, that knows not defeat’ autho 


ordination will be his only after long and 
intensive application; that in essaying the 


and this we must believe in as an encourag- 
ing corollary to the foregoing—they are 


“We give unto Art our life, and she wives 


public 
form. 


acquisition of an effectively functioning aware of its presence. It can and will be- “5S /mmortality” Ass 
technique he is attempting something which come a case of the more they have the more classi 
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ED! TORIAL Continued from page 13 


‘, Indicate, by order of preference, those works which you 
would be willing to purchase if made available in recorded 
form. 

. Give title and composer of each of those works which 
you know have been recorded and which you know are 
now out of print. 

. Indicate, by order of preference, those out-of-print works 
which you would be willing to purchase if reprints are 
made available. : 

tis mportant for the members of the national music organizations 
io re nember to forward their choices to their own national office, 
or o' ier designated receiving office. The Committee on Recordings 
of th e National Music Council will secure the collected informa- 
tion from each of the national music organizations which are 
coop erating in this.” 


Hail. —The Poet 


It is interesting and good news to learn of the passage by the 
{2nd Congress of an amendment to Public Law 575, that section 
dealing with the copyrights and also the recording and performing 
rights in connection with literary works. The field covered repre- 
sents a wide scope including lectures, sermons, addresses or 
‘imilir productions, or other nondramatic literary works. The 
authors of these copyrighted materials can now profit from their 
public production, as well as the recording of their works, in any 
form. 

Assuming that the poet’s status naturally would fall within the 
classification of ‘literary’ persons, we are glad that the heretofore 
lf-effacing, retiring poet has at last come into his own, and 
that there is now made possible, whenever the opportunity per- 
mits, an additional source of legitimate remuneration for valuable 
rvices rendered, from which others have profited. The true 
poet gives much of inspiration, vision and humaneness to his fellow 
men in general—if they but read—and to the song world in par- 
ticular. Poetry is an important and necessary ingredient in the 
composite structure of a song, and the poet's offering looms 
large in the composer's efforts to create a thing of beauty. 

With the extending of good wishes to the poet upon this official 
recognition of his rights we hope, in the same breath, that be- 
cause Of this good fortune, the future cost of music as sold over 
the counter will: not be unduly increased over and above its present 
high-level pricemarks. 


Ethics 


The National Association of Teachers of Singing, at its incep- 
tion, set up a high standard of professional ethics for the guidance 
of its members, one and all. Its “Code of Ethics”, as a document, 
leaves little to be desired as a directive for the professional con- 
duct of vocal teachers and in their relationship with all others 
engaged in the same field, including students. 

It is distressing to find that the danger of a violation of any 
ethical code lies not always in the blatant and so-called “big” evi- 
dences of non-adherence to a sworn allegiance (which are not in- 
frequent), but through the little, everyday evasions (border-line 
cases) of fair play and forthright practices, sometimes unwittingly 
incurred and at other times motivated by selfish, over-ambitious 
or aggressive desires. The subtleties, planned or otherwise, of ap- 
proach to prospective students and even artists, through business 
or social contacts, often lead to a form of actual proselytism, con- 
cerning which it is difficult to obtain direct and conclusive evidence. 
It is this everyday sort of occurrence that eventually becomes a 
menace to any standard of high professional conduct, regardless 
of how idealistic the ethical code may be and to which the teacher 
has affixed his signature. 

Unfortunately, flagrant violations of recognized ethical conduct 
occur on the part of teachers outside the borders of established 
organizations, the actions of which, although affecting teachers 
within, are difficult to control. There are ways, however, of bring- 
ing the power and influence of the National Association to bear 
on such situations—a duty which must be executed in as prompt 
and effective a manner as its resources will permit. The sooner 
every legitimate vocal teacher, as well as those who profess to be, 
realizes not only the serious import of an established code of ethics 
governing decent and upstanding conduct of professional activity, 
but also becomes cognizant of the strength of an organization such 
as ours to uphold these standards in a positive manner, the better 
and happier our teaching world will become. 


Let’s face the-fact that proselyting of pupils still exists within 
and without organizational ranks, and utilize the actual and po- 
tential power of this great National Association (as well as that of 
all other similar professional musical organizations) in doing its 
rightful and expected part toward the elimination of an age-old 
evil. 


CHAPTER NOTES 
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Gilderoy Scott, Eastern Lieutenant Governor; 
Mr. James L. McLain, State Chairman; Mrs. 
Jane Stone, Chapter President. 


Kansas City Area Chapter 
The Fall meeting of the Kansas City 
Area Chapter will be held Sunday After- 
noon, November 23, at four o'clock at the 


“The 1952 New Jersey N.A.T.S Workshop 
A social hour will follow. 


“And pipe but as the linnets sing, 
I do but sing because I want” 


“Song brings of itself a cheerfulness that 
wakes the heart of joy.” 


PULPIT - CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION - BAPTISMAL 
} DOCTORS - MASTERS 


TENNYSON 


EvuRIPIDES 


City (Mo.) Conservatory of Mu- 
‘ic. he program scheduled is as follows: 


‘The Old Italian Period”....Stanley Deacon 


‘The 1952 Colorado N.A.T.S Workshop” 
Le-raine Asendorf 


senior class, 


ladies.” 


‘Our 1952 European Trip”............ Blanche 
Gr ffith 


WHY NOT? 

“At the commencement of the Ohio Fe- 
male College, at College Hill, near Cin- 
cinnati, one hundred years ago, the decree 
of Mistress of Arts was conferred on the 
consisting of seven 


Well, why not for a change—today? 


an 
HOODS 
” EST. 1912 
BENTLEY A&SIMON- 
7 WEST 36ST> NEW YORK 


young 
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MUSIC 


REVIEW 


SACRED 


HOW LOVELY IS THY DWELLING PLACE 
(Quam Dilecta), by Johannes Brahms. Theo. Presser 
Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 22c 

Taken from Brahm’s German Requiem, this has 
been arranged by R. Donald Curry for 4-part 
(SATB) mixed chorus. Organ accompaniment. A 
truly sublime work. 


A CEREMONY OF CAROLS, by Benjamin Brit- 
ten, Op. 28 (Winthrop Rogers Edition), Bossey & 
Hawkes, N. Y.. 18c each. A unique collection ot six 
old English carols, put to music with modern idiom 
by Benj. Britten and arr. by Julius Harrison, for 4- 
part (SATB) mixed voices, with harp or piano ac- 
comp. Texts by James, John and Robert Wedder- 
burn, Robert Southwell, and anonymous. Collection 
includes Wolcum Yole, There is no Rose, Balula- 
low, As Dewin Aprille, This Little Babe, Deo 
Gracias. They require well balanced and finely 
trained chorus to prove effective in rendition. Vocal 
tessitura generally normal. These are printed sep- 
arately. 

i LORD, GIVE ME THE GRACE, by Thomas 

Filas. Oliver Ditson Co. (Theodore Presser Co.) 
= Mawr, Pa. 10c. An interesting response for 
4-part mixed voices (SATB), to be sung a cappella; 
organ accomp. for rehearsal. A rather plain, hymn- 
like setting of 2-pages; text by the composer. Suit- 
able for general or communion service. 


BE STILL, MY SOUL, by John M. Rasely, and 
DO NOT I LOVE THEE, O MY LORD, by John 
W. Work. Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
16c each. These are two melodious and well written 
works for 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus, with organ 
accompaniments. Taken from the Theodore Presser 
Library of Anthems for Mixed Voices. Vocal tes- 
situra normal. Suitable for general service. 

ANDANTE SOSTENUTO, by Johannes Brahms. 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc., N. Y. 75c. This 
Andante from the Brahms’ Symphony No. 1, has 
been transcribed in capable and musicianly fashion 
for the organ by N. Lindsay Norden. This majestic 
score requires dignified and artistic treatment on 
suitable organ and by an accomplished organist. 
Well marked for expression and registration. Suit- 
able for festival occasions or recital. 9-pages. 

PRAISE YE THE LORD, by Camille Saint-Saens. 
Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y., 16c. A highly effective 
umber from the Oratorio de Noel, Opus 12, adapt- 
ed by Walter Ehret for use by 3-part women’s 
(SSA) chorus; English text by the arranger. Latin 
text also included. A maestoso feeling is felt through- 
out, with breadth of phrasing requiring sound legato 
singing, and with strong climactic conclusion on the 
word Alleluia. Fine choral organ accompaniment. 
Easty singing —— Suitable for Christmas or 
general service. 3-pages. 

THE LITTLE LORD JESU IS SLEEPING, by 
Alex Rowley, Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y., 16c. Here 
is a simple, quiet and melodious carol (Christmas) 
for 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus, with piano or 
organ accompaniment. Quaint text by Aiden Clarke. 
Includes soprano (or trebles only) solo. Normal] 
singing tessitura. Suitable for use by average choir. 
4-pages. 

MAGNIFICAT IN C, by Johann Pachelbel. C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. $1. A stirring and 
vital work for soli and chorus of sop I and II, alto, 
tenor and bass. 4-trumpets, tympani, strings, bas- 
soon and continuo. Edited and the orchestral ac- 
comp. arr. for organ by Henry Woodward, from 


Tenbury Ms. No. 1311. Text from Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Magnificat is divided into 13-parts. 
Editor’s notes give schedule of instruments required 
—both for the modern adaptation and for original 
scoring. Perf. time, 21-23 minutes. Normal vocal 
tessitura. 

FATHER, IN THY MYSTERIOUS et. 

by Edward Harris, Galaxy Music Corp. ¥. 
This is a splendid musical setting to ." ae 
words by the Rev. Samuel Johnson, for low voice 
(C to D), with piano or organ accompaniment. Vo- 
cally, the music provides a logical vehicle for good 
singing and, stylistically it is commendable for its 
feeling of simply dignity and reverence, and its 
sympathetic application to the textual content. Suit- 
able for general or communion service. Perf. time, 
2-min. 20-sec. 3-pages. 

O LORD, MOST HOLY, by Walter O'Donnell. 
Theodore Presser & Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 50c. An 
unpretentious, melodious musical setting of the 
familiar Ava Maria text, for medium solo voice, 
and which should prove serviceable for general use. 
English and Latin words. Piano or organ accomp. 
Tessitura normal. 4-pages. 

SECULAR 

EASY GERMAN CLASSIC SONGS, edited by 
Walter Golde. Oliver Ditson Co., (Theodore Presser 
Co.,) Bryn Mawr, Pa. $1.50. A new collection ot 
29 not too frequently heard German classic songs 
suitable for the beginner in Lieder study, or even 
for the more advanced student and singer. Simpli- 
tied accompaniments are provided in two instances. 
The compositions include those of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Franz. Mendelssohn and Schubert. While 
none of German Lieder can be described as being 
particularly easy to execute, the excellent choice 
of selections in this collection both from vocal 
and repertorial standpoints, are especially  suit- 
able for the purposes intended, which include con- 
cert and recital. The English translations are by 
Constance Wardle. 


HABANERA, by Georges Bizet. Oliver Ditson 
Co., (Theodere Presser Co.), Bryn Mawr, Pa. 50c. 
A new, separate printing of the famous aria from 
Bizet’s “Carmen”? for medium (D-F sharp) solo 
voice, with piano accomp. French, Italian and Eng- 
lish texts, the latter by George Rochberg. 6-pages. 

LITTLE DAVID PLAY ON YOUR HARP, arr. 
by Paul John Weaver. C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, 
Mass., 1Sc. An unusual and well constructed ar- 
rangement of this Negro spiritual, for solo voice 
and accompanying male chorus (Ten. I-II, Bass 
I-II); to be sung a cappella. Singing tessitura normal. 
4-pages. 

SIMPLE GIFTS, by Copeland. 
Boosey & Hawkes, N. Y., 16c. The adaptation of 
this relatively short, quietly flowing Shaker Song has 
been well done and the transcription for chorus by 
Irving Fine has appeal, musically and otherwise. 
Suitable for use by 2-part chorus (S.A. or T.B.), 
with piano — Vocal tessitura normal 
throughout. 4-pa 

DAS DEUTSCHE KUNSTLIED—VOLS. I-II-III 
(Schott Editions 4265-66-67) Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc., N.Y. $2.10 each. These are three at- 
tractively presented, distinctive collections of the 
German Kunstlied, arranged for medium and 
medium-high voice, with German text only. Vol. I 
contains 20 songs by Krieger, Schultz, Zelter, 
Reichard, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Loewe, Humperdinck, Reger. Vol. II con- 


sists of 16 songs by Bach, Beethoven, Schubert 
Schumann, Braams, Cornelius and Wolf. Vol. [j 
is made up of 19 songs by Telemann, Bach, Schy 
bert, Franz, Branms, Wolf, Strauss, Pfitzner, Knabi 
Stephan, Schoek, Trunk, Haas, Hindemith. Piang 
accompaniment. Suitable for studio and recit.l use, 

FRANZ SCHUBERT LIEDER (Edition 
608). Associated Music Publishers, Inc., N.Y. $2. 75 
A mixed selection of 35 Schubert familiar tieders 
with German text only, and arranged for n odiunt 
voice. Piano accompaniment. Suitable for studig 
and recital use. : i 


N.A.T.S. VOCAL FORUMS 
(Continued from page 5) 


Ombre de nube-Refice, How Sleep the 
Brave—R. Sheldon (mss.) and The [img 
of the Singing-Van Dyke. Robert Sheldog 


of the Univ. of Missouri was at the piano 
Margaret Scott, Missouri membershig 
chairman arranged and presided ai 
“get together” dinner for N.A.T.S. inemé 


bers and guests which was held at Liacolq 
University. Charter members present og 
this occasion were: Dr. Herbert Gould) 
of the University of Missouri and Dr 
Barrett Stout, Louisiana State University, 
A concert by The Lincoln University Con! 
cert Choir, directed by Dr. O. Anderson 
Fuller and assisted by Roena Savage, so: 
prano, followed the dinner. A_ reception 
given by the Lincoln University of Musi¢ 
was attended by the members of N.A.T.S, 
at the Convention. 


N.A.T.S. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
December 28-29-30-31, 1952 


“It is easier to explain away failures hy 
blaming others.” 


CONVENTION BOUND? 


VOCAL STUDENTS PRACTICE AID RECORDS 


BOX 209 MADISON SQ. STA., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


SO ARE WE! 


VISIT US AT OUR BOOTH FOR INFORMATION ON THIS NEW VALUABLE 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL FOR ALL TEACHERS OF VOICE. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN 
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THE VOICE CLINIC 


Continued from page 15 


game that it is quite possible that the stu- 
Schubert ints present teachers are in the room and 


Vol. I 


ch, Schualfomrion courtesy demands that no careless 
stici. m will be offered which casts aspersions 
~~. Poe ypon past training. After these opening re- 
Y. $2.75 Mmarks, the first subject is invited to the 
- ede sage and the chairman greets him cordially. 


He coes his best to make the student feel 
omiortable, assuring him that everyone 
ealies the difficulty of the situation in 
shic: he is placed and that he is among 
jien is. The student should be encouraged 
0 speak a few words about himself, or his 
ong or both. This is merely to give him 
wise and help him “find his voice.” A fine 
co apanist should be on hand. The stu- 
ent sings one song, or if he has an aria, 
eth: ps a cutting from it. The first mem- 
zr cf the panel is then called upon. It is 
jsir ble that the order in which the mem- 
rs are given the floor should rotate. It 
sthe job of the moderator as tactfully as 
wssinle to discourage speech-making and 
) insist upon demonstration. A few words 
1 diagnosis or in advice to the student are 
wod, but this is likely to become unprofit- 
ble if the member of the panel fails to do 
age, soeMomething more practical. He should in 
eception@his own way begin actual teaching. He may 
f Musi¢@:ive « breathing exercise or a vocalize or he 
N.A.T.S)Bmay ask the student to repeat some part 
f the song, but he must do some actual 
raining of the voice. The moderator al- 
ws time for applause after each demon- 
(ration and may comment on the relation- 
hip between different offerings in such a 
way aS to increase the feeling of unity of 
Burpoce and minimize any antagonisms 
ihich he may feel are being generated be- 
een members of the panel or factions in 
tg audience. After each teacher of the 
nunel has had his turn with the given stu- 
int, all students should be asked to leave 
te room if there is to be any discussion 
om the floor. Whether or not this feature 
‘included depends on the limitation of time 
nd the wishes of all concerned. If there is 
)be open forum discussion, excluding the 
udents from the room is highly desirable, 
nce there is always the possibility that one 
‘two members of the audience will ex- 
mess ‘hemselves with less tact or less in- 
ght t1an is to be expected from the panel. 
the greatest embarrassments of previous 
linea sessions of N.A.T.S have been from 
MS SC Irce. 
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Oce: sionally a “miracle” occurs, in which 
student makes a really remarkable im- 
woven ent on the spot. For example, once in 
igreal while a man with a tense production 
hich cuts off his upper voice at about E 
lat car be enabled to sing a rather good 
Gor even A to the surprise of everyone, 


— 


All teachers who be- 
lieve in stimulating the falsetto have worked 
such “miracles” from time to time, and when 
it happens in a clinic it is a bit of a sensa- 


including the pupil. 


tion. Without disparaging this, it must be 
emphasized that panel members should 
avoid the pitfall of attempting spectacular 
results in every case, or even most cases. 
Only when there is a comparatively rare 
combination of circumstances can it be ex- 
pected. Teachers of the “psychological 
school” shy away from panels because they 
fear that their more nebulous methods will 
appear at a disadvantage compared with the 
more direct approach of the “scientific 
school.” Sometimes they make the mistake 
of forsaking their convictions and attempt- 
ing to compete by using mechanistic de- 
vices in which they are unskilled. All this 
can be avoided if everyone keeps in mind 
that voice building is never quick, and that 
all a panel member is expected to do is to 
offer a five-to-ten-minute sample of a pro- 
cedure which he would prolong as much as 
necessary, perhaps even years. It should 
also be remembered that each panel mem- 
ber when he is in his own studio supple- 
ments with many other resources the one 
vocalize he is able to demonstrate on the 
occasion of the clinic. 

Advantages of the panel are the dramatic 
potential of its unpredictability and the in- 
terest in comparing approaches—those 
demonstrated by the panel, and also those 
imagined by each member of the audience. 
Disadvantages are those just mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph: the dangers that 
the members of the panel will not succeed in 
showing their wares properly, dangers that 
the unpredictable eventualities may prove 
embarrassing. For these reasons, whenever 
possible, the panel session should alternate 


The Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 


Boston, Mass., headquarters for the National 
Association of Teachers of ‘Singing annual convention, Dec. 28-31 incl., 


with demonstration lessons, in which there 
is no comparison with other approaches, 
there is very little drama of the unpredict- 
able, but a good teacher is given a much 
better opportunity to do himself justice. 
The demonstration lesson is an even 
newer idea than the clinical panel. Perhaps 
it has developed because of the necessity to 
offset the weaknesses of the original idea. 
One teacher is given the full time, from 
sixty to ninety minutes, and he presents his 
own students. They are selected because 
they will be interesting, well-poised subjects, 
and because they exemplify the pedagogy of 
the studio represented. Each pupil says a 
few words, perhaps with some prompting 
from the teacher, describing the problems 
which were (or perhaps still are) en- 
countered in his voice. He may or may not 
demonstrate the kind of tone he was pro- 
ducing, as he remembers it at the time he 
began his work with his present teacher. 
Tact is necessary at this point. The teacher 
must be careful to save face for the previous 
teacher, who may be present. He must also 
guard against embarrassing the student by 
an ill-considered revelation of what he feels 
to be the student’s weaknesses. Emphasis on 
the positive rather than the negative must be 
the criterion here. In a few minutes, then, 
the teacher vocalizes the student. He may 
intersperse comments. This phase is prob- 
ably abbreviated, so that what should take 
fifteen or twenty minutes in normal pro- 
cedure requires only five or ten. Finally 
the student sings a brief selection, which 
may or may not be interrupted for coach- 
ing or for comment from the teacher. In 
the case of those teachers who achieve all 
their technical results from working with 
the song itself, of course the vocalizing is 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Notification of Amendment 
to 
Article III, Section I 


of the By-Laws 


In strict accord with the provisions of 
Section 2 of ARTICLE X, governing 
changes in, or amendment to, the By- 
Laws of the Corporation, the BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS has approved of an 
addition to Section I of ARTICLE III, 
which, in present form, reads as follows, 
viz:— 

“The property, funds and affairs of 
the Corporation shall be managed and 
controlled by a BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, five in number, each of whom 
shall be a member of the Corporation. 
At each election, successors shall be 
elected to those DIRECTORS whose 
terms shall then be expiring. If the office 
of any DIRECTOR becomes vacant by 
reason of death, resignation, disqualifica- 
tion or inability to act, the remaining 
DIRECTORS may, by a majority vote, 
elect a successor who shall hold office 
for the unexpired term and/or until his 
successor shall have been elected and 
shall have qualified.” 

On reading the above, it will be ob- 
served that no provision has been made 
for filling such a vacancy in event of a 
tie vote on the part of the remaining 
four DIRECTORS. To obviate such a 
contingency, addition of the following 
clause has been approved: 

“In the event of a tie vote, the Presi- 
dent of the Corporation, whether or ito 
he be a member of said BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, shall be empowered to 
cast the deciding vote.” 


THE VOICE CLINIC 
(Continued from page 23) 
omitted or minimized, and the singing phase 
becomes the demonstration. Each student 
is given twenty or thirty minutes, and thus 
three or four can be presented in a normal 
session of demonstration lessons. 


IMPORTANT — PLEASE READ 
Since the release of the last issue 


(Sept.-Oct. of THE BULLETIN 
it has become apparent that a consider- 
able number of members have lately 
changed their residence without leaving 
forwarding addresses or advising THE 
BULLETIN of the new address. Con- 
sequently, their copies of THE BUL- 
LETIN have been returned to the editor’s 
office at the expense of the association, 
and at the expenditure of much time and 
patience on the part of the assistant- 
(Continued 3rd columun) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
EDUCATION 

Bernard U. Taylor, Chairman (N. Y.) ° 
Leon Carson (N. Y.) 

Richard De Young (IIl.) 

Ruth Douglass (Mass.) 

Victor A. Fields (N. Y.) 

Edward Harris (N. Y.) 

Sonia Sharnova (IIl.) 


COMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 
William E. Ross, Chairman (Ind.) 
Alexander Grant (Colo.) 

Grace Leslie (N. Y.) 

Harry F. Taylor (N. C.) 

William Vennard (Calif.) 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Dolf Swing, Chairman (N.Y.) 
Orville Borchers (Tex.) 
Ralph Errolle (La.) 

Alpha B. Mayfield (N. C.) 
Paul B. Oncley (N. J.) 
William C. Rice (Kan.) 
William E. Ross (Ind.) 
William Vennard (Calif.) 
Robert Walls (Ore.) 
Kenneth Westerman (Mich.) 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
VOCAL AFFAIRS 

Helen Steen Huls. Chairman (Minn.) 
Mary Cook (Colo.) 

Clyde Garrett (Tex.) 

Edward Hamilton (Tenn.) 

Lee Hardy (Calif.) 

Carl L. Nelson (Ind.) 

Anne E. Pierce (Iowa) 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
STUDY GROUPS 


Grace Leslie (N. Y.) (Chairman) 


Eastern District 


James L. McLain, (Md.) 
Charles Pearson (Mass. ) 


Couthecsiern District 
Joel Carter (N. C.) 
Southern District 

To be appointed 
Southewestern District 
Carl G. Melander (Colo.) 


Central District 


Sonia Sharnover (IIl.) 


Norihwestern District 
Melvin Geist (Ore.) 
Grace Huston (Wash.) 


Northern District 
Hadley Crawford (Iowa) 


California-Western District 


Harold Hoilingsworth (Cal.) 
Franz Hoffman (Cal.) 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Richard DeYoung (Ill.) (Chairman) 
Arthur Gerry (N. Y.) 
Homer G. Mowe, (N. Y.) 
William P. Phillips (Ill.) 
Earle Tanner (IIl.) 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


In order to avoid any unnecessar, 
delay in the delivery of mail to Walte: 
Allen Stults, President of the Na- 
tional Association, it should be note:! 
that his new mailing address is P. O. 
Box #5278, North Texas Station, 


Denton, Texas. 
Telephone, Central 6430 


Residence, #1719 Highland Street, 
Denton, Texas. 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of ou: fellow member 


GRAHAM REED 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(August 31, 1952) 
Eastern District 
Southeastern District 
Southern District 


Central District 


Northern District 
Southwestern District 
California—Western District 
Northwestern District 
Canada 


HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN? 


editor in his endeavor to ascertain the 
exact latest location of the members in 
question. 


It is again urged that every member 
give to matters of this kind his or her 
careful and considerate attention, and 
that in cases of change of residence. Mr. 
Harold C. Luckstone, assistant-ecitor, 
17 E. 96th Street, New York City 28, 
be notified promptly and in complete 
detail. This act of cooperation is EX- 
PECTED of each association membe:. 
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ii ASSOCIATION ROUTINE . 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


TERN DISTRICT 


to, Miss Helen Colburn, 12 South Main St., 
iford, Mass. 
' William Lester, 100 State St., Providence 


I. 

ns Hardesty, 959 Madison Ave., New 
21 

ote Tiss Victoria Josephine, 904 T Street, N.W., 


ton 
ae Luigi Salvator, 70 Tower St., Boston 30, 


d, Mr. John, 1316 19th St. N.W., Washington 
c. 

hg a Frank A., 421 Richmond Ave., Buffalo 

N.Y. 


)UTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
te, Miss Geraldine Spinks, 1500 Park Drive, 


leigh, Car 
Charles M., 100 S. Grandview Ave., 
Daytona “Beach, Fla. 


INTRAL DISTRICT 


cher, Mrs. Helen Thomas, 311 E. Tipton St., 
Huntington, Ind. 
imgarner, Mr. Joy Junius, 817 Begole St., Flint, 


Mich. 

on, Miss spa Evelyn, Southwest Baptist College, 

bolivar, 

veil, Mrs. Ralph Bugene, 1443 So, Water St. 
t, 

Esther Goodwin, 11165 Lothair Ave. 

hicago 43, 

en Mts.’ Beatrice Brody, 4311 West Saginaw 

S., Lansing, Mich. 

delin, Mrs. i Mohn, 565 N. Market St., 

J. Leslie, 3 College Canton, Mo. 

Glenn Albert, 159 E. Bagley Rd., 


Berea, Ohio 
wson, Mrs. N M., Box 301, Bellville, Ohio 
pot, Mrs. Marce! Geneva, 33° Waverly Ave., 


D yton 5, Ohio 
DRTHERN DISTRICT 

ron, Mr. C. Robert, Wartburg College, Waverly, 

icowen, Mr. Robert M., Iowa State College, Ames, 

bamber, Mr. Edward, 275 No. Syndicate St., St. 
ul 4, Minn. 

DUTH WESTERN DISTRICT 


ity, Mrs. Helene Reinsch, 404 West St., Ft. 
organ, a 


FORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 


dreas, Miss Esther, 1438 West 8ist St., Los 
47, Calif. 
ze, Mr. Leonardo, 3247 Grand Ave., Oakland 


pia, Mr. Reid C., 703 Burke Ave., Modesto, 


Bionic, Mr. Angelo, 5959 Franklin Ave., Holly- 
00 lif. 
‘night, Mr. Robert Walker, Modesto Junior Col- 


, Modesto, Calif. 
vlings, Mrs. Alice N., 1021 El Camino Real, 
Burlingame, C: 
bbbins, Mr. C. Dale, 699 South K Street, San 
B Calif. 

— Iville H., 2209 Borden Ave., Hermosa 


DRTH WESTERN DISTRICT 
~ » Mrs. David, 822 Waverly Drive, Albany, 


ANADA 
aishman, Mrs. Mae Taylor, Rural Route 1, North 
pydney, Nova Scotia 
REINSTATED 
trad, Mr. John L., 2308 West End Avenue, Nash- 
Tenn, 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
kins, oars. Mae Graves, 160 West 73rd St., N.Y. 
Bocmerty, 40 E. Bellevue 11, 
diord, Mrs. Phyla Wood, Ave., 
Gea’! Deliv., Mt Baldy, Calit) 
yan, Mr. Charles F., Indian School, 
Route 1, Helena, Ala. 
formerly, 2868 Sugar Tree Rd., Nashville, Tenn.) 


(formerly, 403 S. Greenwood, Columbia, Mo.) 
Cook, Mr. Theodore Averill, P.O. Box 641, Man- 
chester, Vt. 
(formerly, 288 Main St., Worcester, Mass.) 
Cems. Mr. ar Milton, 1899 California St., Apt. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Gua lormerly, 140 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y.) 
Coulange, Mrs. Esther Skog, 1465 Ebenezer Rd., 
Rock Hill, 8S. Car. 
(formerly, "43 6 St., Indiana, Pa.) 
Dickson, Miss Ivah, Box 193, Louisiana Polytech. 
Instit., Ruston, 
(formerly, Due West, S. Car.) 
Douglas, Miss Mavis, 1131 North Neblett, Stephen- 
ville, Texas 
dormerly, 1602 So. Madison, San Angelo, Tex.) 
Bberhart, Mis Constance, Hotei Tth 
Ave. & 55th St., N. Y. 19, N. 
(formerly, 15 Claremont Ave., N Y. 27) 
—, Miss June, 1220 Madison Ave., Columbus, 


aaa. Greensbrier Jr. Coll., Lewisburg, W. 
a. 


Onsen, Miss Ann, 1415 Campbell Ave., Des Plaines, 


(formerly, 6739 S. Emerald Ave., Chicago 28) 
H . Mrs. wee L., 2721 Derwent Drive S.W., 
oanoke, 
(formerly, N. Car.) 
Henke, Margaret, 54 Sussex Road, Tenafly, N. J. 
(formerly, 610 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C.) 
er Miss Ruth A., 37 West 89th St., N.Y. 24, 


(formerly, 5708 Wilkens Ave., Pittsburgh 17, Pa.) 
ee, Miss Florence, 1101 Beard St., Flint, 


(formerly, 2090 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio) 
se a Miss Vera B., 205 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, 


N. Y. 

(formerly, 160 W. 73 St., N. Y. 23) 
Mogle, Mr. Eugene Everett, 1149 West 36th St., 

Indianapolis 23, Ind. 

(formerly, California, Columbus, 
Ohlin, Miss Hilda, 200 West 58th St., N.Y. 
Hotei, N.Y. 


M Blizabe 416 S. "Gore, Webster 


hewn Mr. Euge: 11% Fosyth St., Atlanta, 


ee Rita, 1551 No. La Brea Ave., Hollywood 


orm 128 So. Kenwood, Glendale, Calif.) 
iss Dorothy, 28 Minot Street, 


(Correction: Minot, not Minto) 
Vera Neely, 4628 Brandywine St. N.W., 


Gormerly, 4916" 46¢ St., N.W.) 
Severson, Miss Emelie, Bellville, Ohio 
(On leave from i“ Mary’ s Coil., Xavier, Kans.) 
Stull, loves nad Robt. c/o Dr. C PRS Shedd, 403-407 
Richardson Bidg., 4 
(Previous address: Radio Neaeond c/o Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif. As being constantly shifted, 
best to communicate with him, Ohio atidress.) 
Wilson, Mrs. Edith Weye, 54 Wave Avenue, Wake- 
field, Mass. 
(Correction: Wave, not Wayne) 


NON-MEMBER subscriptions to 
THE BULLETIN for the 1951-52 sea- 
son (consisting of five issues) is TWO 
($2.) DOLLARS. 

A charge of FIFTY (50c) Cents 
will be made for each extra copy of 
THE BULLETIN requested over and 
above the regular copy sent regularly 
to each member of the Association. 


Note: The receipts from the above 
are applied to the heavy costs involved 
in printing and distributing THE 
BULLETIN. 


LISTING OF STATE CHAIRMEN * 

At the time of the Bulletin going to press, 
the names of the following State Chairmen 
have been released, covering appointments 
made by the various Regional Governors to 
date: 


EASTERN DISTRICT: 


Connecticut, Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila, New London 
Delaware — 


Dist. of Columbia, Mr. James Leuven McLain, 


Washington 
Maine, Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, Waterville 
Maryland, Mr. Charles Howard Roderick, Hagers- 
own 


Massachusetts, Miss Ruth Douglass, South Hadley 
New Jersey, Mr. Donald Gage, Madison 

New Hampshire, Faulkner, Henniker 
New York, Mrs Sleep, Buffalo 
Pennsylvania, Mes. ees C. Barr, Philadelphia 
Rhode Island, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, Woon- 


Gloria T. Grandes, Burlington 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Plorida, Mr. Lyman P. Prior, Jacksonville 

Georgia, Mr. Haskell Boyter, Atlanta 

North Carolina, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville 
South Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg 
Virginia, Miss Virginia Hover, Hollins 

West Virginia, Miss June Elson, Lewisburg 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Alabama, Mrs. Eleanor Abercrombie aiahes 
Kentucky, Mr.: William B. Merrel, Barbourvi 
Louisiana, Willis F. Ducrest, Lafayette 
Mississippi, Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Jackson 
Tennessee, Mr. John Tegnell, Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Illinois, Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago 
Indiana, Mr. George Newton, Salienepetis 
Michigan, Mr. Cameron McLean. it 
Missouri, Mrs. Margaret Scott, Kansas City 
Ohio, Mr. Ferris E. Ohl, Tiffin 
Wisconsin, Mr. William Eberl, Milwaukee 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
Iowa, Mr. Herald I. Stark, Iowa City 


Minnesota, Mr. Donald E. Johnson, Munkato 


Nebraska, Dr. Theodore Stelzer, Seward 


North Dakota, Miss Sylvia pie. — Forks 
South Dakota, Mr. Clifford Falls 
SOUTHWESTERN pIsTaicr 
Arkansas, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville 


Texas (North) Dr. Clyde J. Garrett, Brownwood 
(South) Mr. Homer Springeld, Houston 


CALIFORNIA—WESTERN DISTRICT 


Arizona, Mr. Frederick H , Phoenix 

California (North), Mrs. tabeth Wills, San 
Francisco 

Nevada 

Utah. Mr. Waker Welti, Logan 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Idaho, Mrs. Nellie Ostrom, Twin Falls 
Montana 

Oregon, Mr. Robert Walls, Corvallis 
Washington 

Wyoming, Mr. George W. Gunn, Laramie 


* The list of State Chairmen will be re- 
published in each issue of THE BULLETIN. 
Regional Governors are requested to send 
in immediately to the editor any additions, 
corrections or changes to the list printed 
herein, which may be necessary to bring 
same completely up to date. 


N.A.T.S. 


_ ANNUAL CONVENTION 
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DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Sing; 


Editor’s Note: The following list of 
chapters and their officers is based on the 
latest information received by THE BUL- 
LETIN staff. Whenever changes in Chapter 
official personnel occur, the editor should be 
informed without delay, in order that this 
schedule may be kept up to date and made 
available for ready reference at all times. 

Boston Chapter 

President, Miss Gertrude Tingley, 32 
Milton Rd., Brookline 46, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Gertrude Ehrhart, 11 Tetlow St., 
Boston 15, Mass.; Secretary, Miss Mabel 
Parkes Friswell, 891 Central Ave., Need- 
ham 92, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Charles Pear- 
son, 556 Quinobequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass. 

Buffale Chapter 

President, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, 131 Wild- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 10, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ruth K. Nichols, 635 Lisbon 
Ave., Buffalo 15, N. Y.; Recording Secre- 
tary, Miss Alice Rozan, 15 N. Parade Ave., 
Buffalo 11,5N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Lucy Macdonald, 126 Admiral Rd., 
Buffalo 16, N. Y.; Treasurer, Mrs. Ragnhild 
S. Ihde, 157 Jewett Ave., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 

Chicago Chapter 

President, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 
Kimball Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Ill.; Vice-president Mme. Sonia Sharnova, 
5046 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, IIL; 
Secretary, Miss Frances Grund, 6028 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago, Ill; Treasurer, Mr. 
David Austin, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
40, Ill. 

Colorado Chapter 

President, Mr. Roger D. Fee, 1900 S. Clay- 
ton St., Denver 10, Colo.; Vice-President, 
Mr. Carl G. Melander, 1807 Fairacres Drive, 
Greeley, Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Alberta K. Carter, 1515 Tenth Ave., 
Greeley, Colo.; Program Chairman, Mr. 
Horace Lee Davis, 115 Hudson St., Denver 
7, Colo. 


Connecticut Chapter 

President, Mr. Frank Pandolfi, 926 Main 
Street, Hartford 3; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lempi S. Rimpila, 242 Connecticut Ave., 
New London; Secretary, Mrs. Louise M. 
Shute, Birchwood Drive, Orange; Treasurer, 
Miss Rhea L. Massicotte, 17 Haynes St., 
Hartford. 

Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Florence Wenzel, 385 Tuxedo, 
Highland Park 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss 
Charlotte McCray, 1605 N. Altadena, Royal 
Oak Mich.; Treasurer, Mr. Cyril Wezemael, 
7407 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 6, Mich. 

Indianapolis Chapter 

President, Mrs. Jean Johnson Burroughs, 
402 N. Meridian, Apt. 10, Indianapolis 4, 
Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Allen F. 


Schirmer, Indiana Central College, Indian- 
apolis 3, Ind. 
Kanses City Chapter 

President, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 3500 
Walnut St., Kansas City 5, Mo.; Secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret Scott, 2126 E. 47th Terrace, 
Kansas City 4, Mo.; Treasurer, Mrs. Blanche 
N. Griffith, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 


Los Angeles Chapter 
President, Miss Nelle Gothold, 3125 W. 
2nd St., Los Angeles 4, Calif.: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lee Hardy, 714 Larch St., Ingle- 
wood, Calif.: Secretary, Mr. Price Dunlavy, 
6161 Barrews Dr., Los Angeles 48, Calif.: 
Treasurer, Miss Neyneen Farrell, 66364 
Iris Dr., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Maine Chapter 
President, Mr. Wesley Boynton, Box 542, 
Kennebunkport, Me.; Vice-President, Miss 
Madeline Perazzi, 7 Grace St., Portland, 
Me.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. Josephine 
Thompson, 390 Center St., Bangor, Me. 
New Jersey Chapter 
President, Mr. Donald Gage, 186 Green- 
wood Ave., Madison, N. J.; Vice-president, 
Walter N. Hewitt, 17 Madison Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Record. Secretary, Mrs. Lila 
Sprunger Miller, 641 Washington St., 
Hackettstown, N. J.; Corresp. Secretary, 
Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, Box 73-H, R.R.-1, 
Sparta, N. J. 
North Carolina Chapter 
President, Mr. Paul W. Peterson, Salem 
College, School of Music, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Vice-President, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, 
N. Carolina Tchrs. College, Greenville, 
N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Virginia 
Wary Linney, Box 243, Boone, N. C. 
Pittsburgh—Tri-State Chapter 
Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President, Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott, 1025 Murray- 
hill Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. 
McClurg Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh; 
Secretary, Miss Norma France, 5105 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 32; Treasurer, Miss Sarah 
Logan, 154 Sprague Ave., Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 
S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary- Treas- 
urer, Miss Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Quad City Chapter 
President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, lowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Secretary, Miss Esther 
J. Maimrose, 1111 - 18th Ave., Rock Island, 


Ill.; Treasurer, Miss Ruth Holmen, 74 
34th St., Rock Island, Il. 


Rhode Island Chapter 
President, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, 
Summit Ave., Woonsocket, R.I.; Vice-P 
dent, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, 100 State 
Providence, R.I.; Secretary-Treasurer, } 
Helen Place, 13 Lewis St., Provide 
R.L 
St. Lonis District Chapter 
President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, Shuri 
College, Alton, Ill.; Vice-president, 
Ballew, 3927 Shenandoah, St. Louis, ¥ 
Secretary, Mrs. Rosemary Green Brin 
1736 No. 46th St., East St. Louis, J 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ella Zopf Woods, 6j 
Kingsbury, St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco Chapter 
President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 
10th Ave., Oakland; Vice-president, 
Mynard Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oakl 
Secretary, Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 
California St., San Francisco; Treas 
Miss Elizabeth Wills, 701 Pine St., § 
Francisco. 
Twin Cities Chapter 
President, Miss Maria Montana, 2 
Queen Ave. So. Minneapolis 5, Minn.; Vi 
President, Mr. Oliver A. Mogck, No 
western Schools, 50 Willow St., Minneapo 
Minn.; Secretary, Mrs. Myrtle L. Om 
2745 Fremond Ave. So., Minneapol 
Minn.; Treasurer, Miss Jennie Skurdalsvo 
917 21st Ave. So., Minneapolis 4, Mino. 


Washington Chapter 

President, Mrs. Jane E. Stone, 606 Wod 
side Parkway, Silver Spring, Md.; Vic 
President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 4816 46th § 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; Sec. & Treas., M 
Frederick W. Wilkerson, 3308 New Ham 
shire Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Western Massachusetts Chapter 
President, Mr. John Hanks, Smith Colles 
Northampton, Mass.; Secretary and Tre 
surer, Mr. Albert Raymond, Northfie 
Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 


ATTENTION — 
CHAPTER OFFICIALS 


Beginning with the November-De- 
cember 1951 issue of THE BULLE- 
TIN there appears a complete listing 
of the official personnel of all 
N.A.T.S. chapters. It is the in- 
tension to maintain same in all 
future issues. It is therefore requested 
that the secretary of each chapter send 
in promptly to Harold C. Luckstone, 
Assistant Editor, 17 E. 96th Street, 
New York 28, N. Y., any changes that 
may occur in the roster of chapter of- 
ficers and directors, due to elections, 
replacements, etc. This is important. 
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